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Events of the Géleck. 


THE report of the Marconi Committee was published 


on Saturday week. It consists of three documents—first, 
the conclusion of the majority of eight members, Liberal, 
Nationalist, and Labor, arrived at by a party vote; 
secondly, the Chairman’s report, which was practically 
set aside in favor of the findings of the Liberal members, 
as drafted by Mr. Falconer ; and, thirdly, the report of 
the six Unionist members, drawn up by Lord Robert 
Cecil. On one point—the gross charge of corruption— 
all three reports agree, and their opinion is best expressed 
in the form unanimously approved by the hostile 
minority. It is to this effect :— 
“No Minister, official, or Member of Parliament 
has been influenced in the discharge of his public duties 
by reason of any interest he might have had in any of 
the Marconi or other undertakings connected with wire- 
less telegraphy, or utilised information given to him 
from official sources for the purposes of investment or 
speculation in any such undertaking.” 
The Minority Report also repudiates the suggestion 
of the ‘‘ National Review ’’ that their Marconi holdings 
influenced Ministers in negotiations with the parent com- 
pany, and “ reprobates ’’ the “ recklessness’ with which 
the charges in the “ New Witness ’’ were made. 
* * * 

So far as blame is concerned, the Minority Report 
censures the Attorney-General’s ‘‘ grave impropriety ”’ 
in making an ‘“‘ advantageous’’ purchase of American 





Marconi shares on semi-private information given him 
by a prospective contractor with the Government, and 
the two other Ministers for sharing the purchase, holds 
that Mr. Lloyd George’s transactions were in the nature 
of speculation rather than investment, and declares that 
Ministers were guilty of ‘‘ want of frankness and 
respect ’’’ for the House of Commons in withholding 
information from it during the debate of October 11th. 
The Chairman’s report, while declaring that Sir Rufus 
Isaacs acted in “ perfect good faith,’’ thinks that, in view 
of the contractual relations between the American and 
the English company, he would have been well advised to 
adhere to his first resolve to have nothing to do with 
the transaction, and that a full statement to the House 
of Commons last October would have averted much 
misunderstanding, and lessened the Committee’s labors. 
The Majority Report suggests no blame at all, declares 
the two companies to be disconnected, and denounces the 
“vile character ’’ of the slanders on Ministers and the 
public life of the nation. 


* . * 


Fivatty, the Chairman’s Report publishes and 
analyses the documents which prove the vital con- 
nection between the American and the English 
Companies, showing (a) that the purchase of the 
assets of the United Wireless Company was made, 
rot by the American, but by the English Company ; 
() that this Company agreed, if necessary, to purchase 
the Wireless assets for 600,000 dollars in cash, and 
deposited 200,000 dollars as security ; (c) that in the event 
of the failure of the American Company to increase its 
capital, the English Company undertook to form a new 
corporation, with a capital of ten million dollars, to take 
over the assets of the American concern and to carry out 
the agreement with the United Wireless Company. None 
of these facts were in possession of Sir Rufus Isaacs when 
he made his proposal to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But they obviously show that the two Companies were 
virtually one, and that the American concern was 
financially a cipher, drawing its sustenance from the 
English corporation. 

* * 7. 

THE debate in the House was governed in form by 
a variety of party motions. The first and opening 
resolution was proposed by Mr. Cave, to the following 
effect :— 

“ That this House regrets the transactions of certain 
of his Majesty’s Ministers in the shares of the Marconi 
Company of America, and the want of frankness dis- 
played by Ministers in their communications on the sub- 
ject to the House.” 

An amendment to this was moved from the Liberal 
benches by one of the ablest of the Liberal lawyers, Mr. 
Buckmaster, after the speeches of Sir Rufus Isaacs and 
Mr. Lloyd George. It ran as follows:— 

“ That, after hearing the statements of the Attorney- 
General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer in refer- 
ence to their purchase of shares in the Marconi Company 
of America, this House accepts their statements and 
declares its right to put on record its abhorrence of the 
false charges of the gravest description brought against 
Ministers, which have proved to be wholly devoid of 
foundation.” 
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As the debate proceeded, it became clear that neither 
of these resolutions could command what the Prime 
Minister declared to be desirable, an agreed House of 
Commons. The Cave motion was taken to imply 
deliberate concealment of the truth, and to be in fact 
a vote of censure, which, if carried, must involve the 
resignation of both Ministers. Thereupon Mr. Balfour, 
in a speech showing great power of analysis, proposed 
that the two motions should be amalgamated. To this 
the Government virtually assented, and Sir Ryland 
Adkins proposed the following amendment, which was 
carried by a majority of 78—346 to 268. 

“That this House, after hearing the statements of 
the Attorney-General and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in reference to their purchase of shares in the 
Marconi Company of America, accepts their expressions 
of regret that such purchases were made and were not 
mentioned in the debate of October 11th; acquits them 
of acting otherwise than in good faith; and reprobates 
the charges of corruption brought against Ministers, 
which have been proved to be wholly false.” 

* * + 

UnrortunaTELy, the Conservative Party could not 
rest content with accepting the Ministers’ regrets, but 
insisted on expressing their own, in the following 
amended form :— 

“That this House, having heard the statements 
made by the Attorney-General and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, acquits them of acting otherwise than 
in good faith, and reprobates the charges of corruption, 
which have been proved to be wholly false, but regrets 
their transactions in the shares of the Marconi Company 
of America and the want of frankness displayed by them 
in their communications to the House.” 


This, the Opposition amalgam of the Cave-Buckmaster 
motions, was not, however, put to the House, though it 
was read by Mr. Bonar Law. P 

* * * 

WE cannot hope to give our readers any idea of the 
course of the debate, which, on the whole, was fairly and 
finely conducted, and should greatly raise the repute 
of the House of Commons in the eyes of the nation. Our 
readers must peruse Mr. Lloyd George’s and Sir Rufus 
Isaacs’s speeches in order to measure the frankness and 
sincerity of their statements, and the ample amends 
rendered to the House for the silence of October last, 
Mr. George’s speech showed signs of mental suffering, 
with which the House sympathised. The most impressive 
phrases used were as follows :— 


“The Attorney-General: ‘I will not balance it on 
too fine a point. I will state that I should not have gone 
into the transaction.’ ” 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer: ‘I do not mind 
whether you use the word “ judicious,’’ or “ wise,” or 
“discreet.” I say that, looking at all the circumstances, 
it was not. I do not want to palter about words. I do 
not care which of the three words is used. I accept any 
of them. It was not. I would certainly not have gone 
through it again. I certainly ought not to have done 
what I did, but there is a vast difference between indis- 
cretion which may be acknowledged and which may be 
rebuked and an indiscretion in a private investment 
which warrants a solemn vote of censure in the House 
of Commons. 

“*T do not think any member of the House 
would care much to go through the ordeal my right hon. 
friend and I have gone through in the last few months 
—some of it deserved, most of it, and the worst of it, 
undeserved.’ That seems to me an absolutely true 
statement of the case. 

“*Tf you will, I acted thoughtlessly, I acted care- 
lessly, I acted mistakenly, but I acted innocently, I 
acted openly, I acted honestly.’ ” 


Could anything be in better “‘form’’? Or more right 
in feeling ? 





Mr. AsgquiTH’s speech seems to us a perfectly 
balanced discharge of his duty to the country, to the 
House of Commons, and to his colleagues. In brief, it 
declared the honor of the two Ministers “ unstained,” 
and the code of moral obligation laid on them to have 
been discharged, while “rules of prudence’’ had not 
been fully observed. This code Mr. Asquith drew up in 
the following words, premising that it would not be 
possible for Ministers to avoid investments in contracting 
Companies, but that their interests, when called on for 
Ministerial action or advice, should always be disclosed :— 

“Ministers ought not to enter into any transaction 
whereby their private pecuniary interest may even con- 
ceivably come into conflict with their public duty. 

“No Minister is justified in any circumstances in 
using official information that is given to him as a 
Minister for his own private profit or for that of his 
friends. 

“No Minister ought to put himself in a position to 
be tempted to use his official influence in support of 
schemes or in furtherance of contracts in regard to 
which he has an undisclosed private interest. 

“No Minister ought to accept any kind of favor 
from persons who are in negotiation with or seeking to 
enter into contractual or pecuniary relations with the 
Government. 

“Ministers should scrupulously avoid speculative 
investments in securities, as to which from their position 
or special means of early or confidential information 
they have, or may have, an advantage over other people 
in anticipating market changes.” 

* * * 

Wirs the lapse of a week the Balkan crisis has 
again assumed an aspect almost as menacing as it was 
before Russia intervened. The reassuring news from St. 
Petersburg that both Bulgaria and Servia had accepted 
Russian arbitration was not untrue, but the conditions 
which they annex to their consent mean that neither has 
withdrawn from its extreme position. King Ferdinand 
has replied to the Tsar in an acrid and argumentative 
letter. He accepts arbitration, indeed he asked for it 
in April, and he contrives, without actual discourtesy, 
to suggest that much of the responsibility for the present 
tension lies with the inaction and irresolution of Russia. 
To Servia, on the other hand, which had proposed the 
reduction of both armies to one-fourth, Bulgaria replies 
by assenting—provided her troops are allowed to share 
with the Greeks and the Servians in a joint occupation of 
the disputed territory. That is not an unreasonable 
proviso, for Servia actually holds the whole and more 
than the whole of the territory which she claims, includ- 
ing the territory assigned without question to Bulgaria 
in the Treaty of Alliance. The Servian reply to Russia 
has not been published, but it probably insists that her 
right to a revision of the Treaty shall be accepted in 
principle, whereas Bulgaria contemplates arbitration 
only to define and enforce its terms. 

* * * 

Herz is a sufficiently hopeless tangle, but the case 
is nearly desperate, if it be true that Dr. Daneff refuses 
to go to St. Petersburg to join in the Conference of the 
ex-Allies, and worse still if the pessimists of Vienna are 
even near the truth when they state that Bulgaria will 
wait only five days for Servia to accept her terms. It 
looks as thought the selection of Dr. Daneff to preside 
over this crisis had been disastrous. He does not over- 
step his legal rights, nor ask for anything in itself 
unreasonable. But he none the less assumes an attitude 
which may make it difficult to avoid war, and if, after 
all, the question is settled by Russia, he will by his 
stiffness have prejudiced himself in her eyes. Russian 
diplomacy has been weak, dilatory, and undisciplined, 
and we blame no one who mistrusts its impartiality. But 
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one does not stimulate an arbitrator to do his best by 
telling him in advance that one distrusts him. The only 
good news this week is that Paris is maintaining a 
financial boycott of both adversaries. In Turkey, 
meanwhile, an extreme Young Turk Ministry has been 
formed, which is arresting its opponents, it is said, by 
the thousand, and has already banished 450 of them to 
Asia. 
* * * 

THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the Kaiser’s accession 
has been celebrated this week in Berlin with every sign 
of sincere cordiality. The Berlin crowd can be sullen 
when it chooses, and some years ago it made no attempt 
to pretend that the Kaiser was popular. He has mellowed 
with the years and reaped the reward. On Tuesday, the 
Kaiser received a deputation, headed by Bishop Boyd- 
Carpenter, which included Mr. Barrow Cadbury and Mr. 
W. H. Dickinson, M.P., who presented the congratula- 
tions of the Federated Council of the Churches for Anglo- 
German Friendship, to which the Emperor made a brief 
but cordial reply. An unpleasant controversy is raging 
over the Crown Prince’s action in insisting on the sup- 
pression of a pageant-play, written by Hauptmann and 
staged by Professor Reinhardt for the Breslau celebra- 
tions of the centenary of the Napoleonic struggles. 
Hauptmann had had the audacity to present a great 
Napoleon, which, on the whole, only tended to enhance 
pride in the German victory over him. Not for the 
first time the Heir has identified himself with the 
extreme Pan-Germans. 


* * * 


THE second reading of the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill was again carried in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday by a majority of ninety-nine, almost the full 
Ministerial strength. The division and the debate fur- 
nished clear evidence of the effect on Liberal Churchmen 
of the intransigeant attitude of the Anglican Church, 
Mr. Gladstone protesting that as Anglicanism had set 
its face resolutely against compromise and concession, 
he and his party were compelled to vote for the second 
reading. This reinforcement of the power behind the 
Bill was not lessened by Mr. Law’s strange declaration, 
in answer to Mr. Masterman, that the Opposition in- 
tended, if they came into power, to repeal the Bill on 
the ground that the majority of the electors would have 
shown their hostility to it. This argument, of course, 
carries with it a general and revolutionary procedure for 
the repeal of Liberal Bills, a procedure, in fact, to which 
the Opposition are fully committed. Since Mr. Bonar 
Law came into power they have promised to repeal the 
Insurance Act, the Home Rule Bill, and the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill—in a word, to set Wales and Ireland 
in an uproar, and to dislocate and confuse the greatest 
social organisation in the community. 


* * * 


Tue chief features of the debate were Mr. 
McKenna’s revelation of the Welsh Bishops’ suggested 
boycott of their brother Christians, and of a rigid aliena- 
tion of the disestablished Church from all national 
objects; Lord Hugh Cecil’s argument that the Welsh 
Church as a State and British institution stood above 
mere Welsh nationality; Mr. Asquith’s finely worded 
plea for the treatment of Church endowments as con- 
tributions, not merely to the mechanical side of church 
work, but to the moral and intellectual life of the com- 
munity; and his contention that statesmanship must 
have first regard to the “ garnered memories, the stored- 
up traditions, the prepossessions of the people,’’ which 
embodied their national sentiment. 





THE Socialists have raised in the Chamber the 
historical question of the origin of the French Three 
Years’ Service Bill, and the result has only been to 
confirm the accuracy of what “Gil Blas’’ stated. M. 
Barthou has indeed denied that any formal agreement 
was concluded between France and Russia for the 
increase of the French army. France, of course, acted 
in full independence. So much we might accept as the 
inevitable official attitude. But he went on to boast 
that Russia was also doing her part, and was making 
“the necessary efforts.” That is an admission that the 
Allies did arrange their plan in concert. A clearer 
admission was conveyed by the Finance Minister, M. 
Dumont, when he appealed for the passage of the Bill 
“in order that our ambassadors should not be covered 
with shame abroad.’’ “Gil Blas’’ again repeats its 
uncontradicted statement that M. Poincaré was warned 
in St. Petersburg that the alliance was in danger, and 
pledged himself to do his utmost to promote the Bill. 
That is not denied, and cannot be denied, because the 
documents were freely shown to leading adversaries of 
the Bill in order to win their support for it. 

* * :” 

Tue trial of the militant suffragists has ended in a 
series of severe sentences, ranging from six to -twenty- 
one months, the longest term being reserved for Mr. 
Clayton, the chemist, and the next severest for Miss 
Annie Kenney, the organiser of the W.S.P.U., who has 
to serve eighteen months. All the prisoners have been 
placed in the third division, on the ground, apparently, 
that their offence—that of conspiring to damage property 
—involved ‘‘ moral turpitude.’’ This means that prison 
dress and the plank bed will once more be applied to the 
leaders of this agitation, achange whose wisdom we gravely 
doubt. The Judge further added that he should advise 
the Home Secretary against releasing the ringleaders 
in any circumstances, to which Miss Kenney and Miss 
Barrett replied that they would hunger-strike and die 
together. If this very improper advice is given, we have 
no doubt it will be rejected, for the conditional release of 
suffragettes who are in danger of their lives is now 
regulated not by judges but by Act of Parliament. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Pankhurst has been rearrested, at the 
moment of her joining the funeral procession of Miss 
Davison—a somewhat odious incident—and again re- 
leased in a state of extreme physical weakness. 

* * * 

Canon Barnett died at Hove on Tuesday at the 
age of sixty-nine. The establishment of Toynbee Hall 
(1884) by him and his wife as a method of ‘‘ opening 
communications’’ between the’ Universities and the 
study of social problems was, of course, his great work ; 
but others grew out of it, such as the establishment of 
the Whitechapel Art Gallery, to which many of the 
great Victorian painters (especially the leaders of the 
esthetic school) sent their works; the establishment of 
the Children’s Holiday Fund, and a great deal of edu- 
cational work on the lines of University extension, 
of which Toynbee Hall was really the chief example. 
Canon Barnett was a Liberal Anglican, but Church 
or Dissent, Christian or Jew, bond or free, meant 
little to him, and this breadth of character and 
outlook made him perhaps the only true descendant 
of Dean Stanley. In the Church he never rose 
higher than a Canonry of Westminster, where his work 
and heart hardly lay; but though by no means a 
sentimentalist, he was almost the first leading Church- 
man (many others followed, and he himself descended 
from Kingsley and Maurice) to work out a modern con- 
ception of Christianity as a faith for the whole nation. 
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Politics and Affairs. 





THE TRUE WAY OUT. 


THE country and the Liberal Party may well rejoice at 
the part played by Mr. Lloyd George, and, a little less 
conspicuously, by Sir Rufus Isaacs, in the debate on the 
Report of the Marconi Committee. It is well to do the 
right thing and to avoid the wrong. The two Ministers 
whose conduct has been questioned might well have 
followed the false track offered them by the report of the 
majority of the Committee. They would then have 
sheltered themselves behind a partisan judgment of 
small moral weight and only partial relevance to the issue. 
They preferred to throw themselves on the nation. They 
acknowledged—the Chancellor in terms which leave 
nothing to be desired in fulness, frankness, and simplicity 
—the indiscretion of the dealings in this American issue 
of the Marconi Company. “I acted thoughtlessly, I acted 
carelessly, I acted mistakenly,’’ said Mr. George, and he 
had a right to add, “I acted innocently, I acted openly, 
I acted honestly.”” No more and no less is to be said. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer made it perfectly clear 
that he had no knowledge of the now fully explored 
association, between the American and the English 
Companies, and if thoughtlessness is properly added to 
the list of man’s errors, we can only add it to the tale of 
his crimes on condition of leaving Heaven totally un- 
peopled. We cannot, indeed, follow Sir Rufus Isaacs when 
he regrets the decision to take shares in the American 
venture, and his advice to his colleagues to join him, on 
the ground of the “ misconceptions ’’ and “ suspicions ’’ to 
which his action gave rise. The grand “ misconception ”’ 
was, after all, hisown. He had long experience of the Stock 
Exchange and of company business, and this should 
have led him to suspect that only one Company, and one 
source of capital and credit, were concerned in this 
great financial transaction. 
Albert Spicer’s searching analysis of the purchase of 
the assets of the United Wireless Company will see 
at once that the American Company had no more 
life apart from the English Company than has an 
unborn child away from its mother The real 
dealing of the United Wireless Company was 
not with it but with its parent, and if it had gone 
under, it would have been replaced by a new Company 
financed by the English body. In that case, what would 
have become of Sir Rufus Isaacs’s holding? Either the 
new issue must have been annulled on the ground that 
the subject-matter of this investment had never come 
into existence, or he would have found himself the owner 
of stock of a Company founded and financed by the 
English concern, with its pending Government contract. 
It was proper of the Attorney-General to take on himself 
the whole blame of a transaction of the nature of which 
neither he nor the Postmaster-General was properly 


Anyone who reads Sir 


advised. 
some and unqualified in his amende that we are disposed 
to make the least rather than the most of its reservations. 
Sir Rufus Isaacs would have given a higher value and a 
finer grace to his regrets if he had based them more 
obviously on the incorrectness of the transaction itself, 


But we are so grateful for all that was hand- 





rather than on the incorrect views which some people 
developed concerning it. But, morally, the position is 
clear. A man is judged by what he knows, not by what 
he might have known. It is obvious that while Sir Rufus 
Isaacs was deceived or misled as to the relations between 
the two Marconi Companies, he did not allow family 
affection or trustfulness to lead him one step onwards to 
the position of seeking, as a public man, to influence a 
contract in which, though he did not realise the fact, he 
very nearly acquired a private interest. 
two further errors in this business. ‘Ihe one was the 
speculative character of this investment, the other was 
the failure to take the House of Commons into con- 
fidence. Both have been atoned for, by men in the full 
pride of power and position; the first a leader of the 
people, the second the head of a great profession. There, 
so far as the sense of right and fitness goes, the incident 
finds its true perspective. 

How, therefore, does the matter stand in the light 
of Wednesday’s and Thursday’s debate? We much regret 
that the entire House did not accept Sir Ryland Adkins’s 
amendment, which, we venture to say, expressed the 
view of nineteen out of every twenty of its members ; and 
exactly embodied the spirit of the two great speeches 
delivered by the Prime Minister and Mr. Balfour. But 
the position is still a satisfactory one. The charge of 
corruption has vanished even from the impalpable but 
circumambient air on which Rumor blows her horn. All 
parties repudiate it; the report of the Minority on the 
Committee, the supporting speeches of Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Lyttelton, and Lord Robert Cecil, the moderate if 
poignant comments of Mr. Cave, the substance and 
meaning, though not the form of the Cave resolution, 
and both the substance and the form of the suggested 
Tory amendment. Mr. Cave’s motion in its original 
and amended forms “ regretted’’ the Marconi trans- 
actions and the “want of frankness’’ in dealing 
with the House of Commons. But you do not 
“regret ’’ dishonesty, or a breach of public faith; 
you drive their perpetrators out of public life. 
Let us take it, therefore, that the Chancellor and 
the Attorney-General remain public servants on a general 
verdict of acquittal by their fellow-countrymen, coupled, 
let us say, with a plain rider of counsel and a reminder. 
So far so good ; but do not let Liberals allow the occasion 
to pass without calling for some general measures of 
guidance for Ministers and officials in the public service. 
We imagine that Lord Murray’s investments of Liberal 
funds in American Marconis will be promptly repudiated, 
and the transaction rigorously cut for the little that it is 
worth. And we hope, too, that the Liberal managers 
will face the serious responsibility of basing the party 
funds on the sale of honors, and will discover and explore 
a new and healthy source of income. 
imperative, if Liberalism is to carry on its moral compe- 
tition with Labor and to maintain the popular side of 
its faith. But both the Ministry and Parliament are also 
bound to face the general questions of Ministerial in- 


There were 


Such a reform is 


vestments, so far as they touch (a) directorships and 
(b) State contracts. As far as the first question is con- 


cerned, the Government stand on stronger ground than 
their Conservative predecessors. They have claimed the 
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whole of a Minister’s care and time for his public work, 
and have thus established a rule to which both parties 
must in the end conform. The second touches more 
difficult ground. The Marconi affair is an illustration 
of how a single enterprise may have as many arms as 
Briareus and yet be subject only to one controlling 
agency. But in the light of the Marconi organisation 
and of its foreign extensions, it is clearly better to 
draw the line of investment too tightly than too loosely. 
After all, most land and most industries are as proper 
subjects of investment for Cabinet Ministers as for anybody 
else. The “Labor Leader’’ discusses the point, and 
alleges interest on the part of Cabinet Ministers 
in this or that armaments firm, which it declares 
to have contracts with the Government. Let us, 
then, call on the Prime Minister and his colleagues 
to frame for us a clear code of lawfulness and expediency, 
the two main guides to the wise conduct of public as of 
private life. Mr. Asquith has partially supplied this 
want in his admirable speech of Thursday night, and 
though we do not quite follow his dictum that Ministers 
may hold shares in a contracting company, it is possible 
that the public interest can be sufficiently guarded by 
their declaring any interests they may hold in it, as 
soon as the occasion arises. But it would surely be better 
to lay upon them a formal rule under which their owner- 
ship of shares in contracting companies or their depen- 
dents should cease in the hour when the contract bears 
fruit, or that they should abstain from voting on the 
question at issue. 





DIVINE RIGHT UP-TO-DATE. 
Tue celebration of the Kaiser’s Silver Jubilee has been 
much more interesting and much less perfunctory than 
such occasions commonly are. Towards a personality so 
individual and so human one may, indeed, adopt any 


attitude save that of indifference. His own subjects 


have often marvelled at him, sometimes censured him, | 


and sometimes applauded him. Foreign opinion has 
veered with each of his more startling utterances. The 
conclusion of a long period, during which he has made 
more occasions for the pencil of the caricaturist and the 
pen of the satirist than all the crowned heads of Europe 
together, is nearer, we think, to affection than to admira- 
tion. Berlin, divided between a great Socialist majority 
and a small Radical minority, has made up its mind to 
like him. A more unique tribute, without a parallel we 
should suppose in the record of such celebrations, has 
been the arrival from England of an influential deputa- 
tion bent on doing him honor. All this is interesting, 
but the real event of the Jubilee has been the authorised 
disclosure by Professor Hintze of a romantic secret of 
the Hohenzollern family history. A sealed document 
was put into the Kaiser’s hands when the succession 
fell to him. It was the political testament of Frederick 
William IV. of Prussia. His father and his grandfather 
had each in turn read it at the same solemn moment in 
their lives, and had each decided to disregard it. It 
was nothing less than a reasoned incitement, addressed 
to any future Hohenzollern who should be rash enough 
to act upon it, to repudiate the Constitution which the 
testator himself had been forced to grant, and to pro- 





claim himself the absolute King of Prussia before 
an oath should fetter his honor. The King 
was a clever, weak, obstinate man, and clearly he had 
no conception of the fatal march of history. What is 
really interesting in this revelation is the discovery that 
the Kaiser was far from regarding this testament as a 
curious historical document which deserved to be kept 
as a precious eccentricity in the Hohenzollern archives. 
He evidently regarded it as a real danger which might 
one day lead some Hohenzollern astray. He refused to 
pass it on to his descendants, and resolutely consigned 
it to the flames. 

To a modern mind, there is in this singular little 
episode the fascination of the incomprehensible. There 
is nothing at all mysterious in most of the contemporary 
manifestations of Conservatism, whether in Germany or 
in England. We think we can detect in them all the 
ordinary workings of motives and tendencies and opinions 
which in one degree or another are the common stuff of 
the human mind. That a class should defend its 
privileges, that wealthy men who have all they desire 
should display an exaggerated caution, that self-interest 
and temperament should combine to resist innovation and 
defend existing institutions—all this is not only natural 
and inevitable, but on a broad view of the evolutionary 
development of society, proper and desirable. It is only 
in the mystical conservatism of the Kaiser’s attitude that 
we seem to encounter an idea which nothing in our own 
experience enables us to understand. One contemplates 
it with the same wondering, admiring interest which one 
feels for the South Sea notions of a taboo, or the Mosaic 
beliefs about blood. In a man of a narrow and gloomy 
mind, devoted, like the present Tsar, to every form of 
superstition from orthodox sacerdotalism to  spirit- 
rapping and anti-Semitism, it would seem natural and 
normal enough. But this strenuous modern mind, 
which patronises the more daring of the ‘‘ higher critics ’’ 
in Biblical research, welcomes Babylonian documents as 
a revelation on the same level as the Old Testament, 
concerns itself with constructive social reforms, launches 
rashly into the controversies of the stage and the concert 
room, commends the experiments of scientific agriculture, 
and lectures youth about gymnastics and Swedish drill 
—what conceivable contact has it with the divine right 
of kings? Yet one may question whether any Stuart 
Bishop or non-juring scholar ever gave the doctrine a 
statement quite so far-reaching. When he claimed 
direct inspiration for his own grandfather, and added 
him to a select list which included Christ and Moses, he 
went far beyond the teaching of seventeenth-century 
Toryism, which was usually content to exalt the office 
without deifying the man. 

Two lines of explanation help us partially to under- 
stand the singular place which the Kaiser has claimed 
for himself as the divine head of a modern democracy. 
The Prussian system of discipline is, on the whole, a 
negation and crucifixion of personality. The nation in 
arms, bent on efficiency and vowed to obedience, re- 
nounced in the pursuit, first of military and then of 
industrial success, all the romantic ideals of the claims 
of genius and the free development of personality. It 
aims at a high average rather than at personal dis- 
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tinction. It has built up a middle class in which every 
man, on pain of losing social caste, must reach a rather 
high level of intellectual competence and education. 
Nowhere is there a more instructed nation, and nowhere 
a nation in which creative achievements and all that 
depends in art and speculation on temperament rather 
than research are on the wholeso mediocre. The Germany 
of the romantic movement idolised “ genius’’ with a 
quaint sentimental veneration; it produced it. The 
Germany of to-day aims at high competence; it reaches 
it. But the more any body of men becomes a regiment 
and discourages personality in its ranks, the more does 
it demand it at its head. An army longs for a Napoleon ; 
an order prays for a Loyola. Least of all does political 
life under a constitution which recognises no responsible 
Ministry, and inevitably reduces parties to factions, 
tend to produce dominant personalities. Bismarck was 
the creation of the romantic, old-world Germany, 
though he destroyed it. His successors have been correct 
public servants, and of the four Chancellors who have 
followed him, only one, von Biilow, was even clever. 
This void and desert of personality called out for some 
compensation, and the Kaiser, the one man in the 
Empire raised above the deadening system of discipline, 
has spent his life in filling the vacuum which Nature 
abhorred. The other explanation is that our own 
traditional phrase, “the divine right of kings,’’ gives 
only half the attitude as a Prussian sees it, and to do 
him justice, we do not think it is the half on which the 
Kaiser’s mind most constantly dwells. The divine duty 
of kings would render his guiding thought more exactly. 
Two tendencies the Hegelian philosophy of history left 
behind it in the world, and both of them survive to this 
day. One was the Russian Slavophil movement, based 
on the assumption that the peculiar institutions of the 
Slav world were destined to be the next dominant phase 
in the world’s dialectic of history. The other was the 
conception of the Prussian State, based not on any notion 
of individual right, or liberty, or happiness, but on 
some corporate mission to assert its “idea’’ in the 
evolution of the world. The demands for “ places in the 


” 


sun ’’ and a future on the seas sound, when we translate 
them into English, like the ordinary vulgar claim for ex- 
pansion of the financial and military Imperialist. In the 
mind of the Prussian squire and the Rhineland captain 
of industry they mean no more. But their origin lies 
in'a more mystical conception of history, an elaborate 
Hegelian version of the schemes of Providence. At the 
head of a nation consciously realising a divine destiny, 
there stands, quite naturally, a monarch who professes 
inspiration. 





THE ABILITY TO BEAR. 
OverLaip by matter of more immediate interest, last 
week’s discussion of national finance in its bearing on 
social reform escaped the attention which the importance 
of the subject merits. The Opposition press did, indeed, 
give prominence to a single sentence in Mr. Asquith’s 
speech, wrested from its context, which they are pleased 
to designate as “a repudiation of Limehouse.’’ In that 
sentence the Prime Minister denounced the doctrine of 
“the constant amelioration, at great expense to the 











community, of the social conditions of the less-favored 
classes of the country, at the sole and exclusive expense 
of the other classes.’’ This expression is not, indeed, 
for reasons we will give, a happy one. But it is too much 


to seek to find in it signs of a Liberal reaction against 


“Lloyd George finance.’’ For in his Limehouse 
speech itself, Mr. Lloyd George laid down in 
explicit terms the same principle—viz., ‘‘ that all 


classes of the community, in this financial emergency, 
should be called upon to contribute.”” “I have never,’’ 
he went on to say, “ been able to accept the theory which 
I have seen advanced that you ought to draw a hard 
and fast line at definite incomes and say that no person 
under a certain figure should be expected to contribute a 
penny towards the burden of the good government of the 
country.’’ Arguing along these conservative lines, the 
Government has consistently defended a measure of in- 
direct taxation as a method by which the working classes 
shall contribute their share. Their defence of this 
course was made easier in last week’s debate by the rather 
loose reasoning of Labor men, who ignored in the presen- 
tation of their case the benefits accruing to the working 
classes from the existing civilexpenditure. The discussion 
would have been far more profitable, had it centred in a 
serious attempt to discover what sorts and sizes of income 
and of property possess a real ability to bear taxation. 
There would, we imagine, be a general agreement that 
taxation should be directed towards what is called 
“ equality of sacrifice.’” But in interpreting that rule, it 
is admitted that persons below the poverty-line ought 
not to be called upon for any “ sacrifice.’’ Why? Be- 
cause the least attempt, by direct or indirect taxation, to 
reduce their real income damages their personal and 
economic efficiency, and so cuts down the production of 
national wealth. In a word, the incomes of the poor 
have no “ ability to bear” taxation, and any actual tax 
which falls upon such incomes is, pro tanto, a bad tax. 
This, indeed, is the basic argument for the abolition 
of breakfast taxes. 
further. 


But the same principle carries 
It supplies the chief ground for exempting 
incomes below £160 a year from all income tax. For 
though a working-class family with an income of from 
£2 to £3 a week may not be “ poor,’’ in the accepted 
sense of the word, the whole of that income can properly 
be applied to maintaining and improving the physical 
and economic efficiency of a family, and any deduction 
from it impairs that efficiency. If that be so, here, too, 
there is no true ability to bear taxation ; unless, indeed, 
we except taxes which fall upon elements of conventional 
expenditure, such as alcohol and tobacco, which do not 
in fact contribute to efficiency. It would not be a sound 
public policy to make any claim for public revenue from 
an income of £2 or £3 a week properly expended in 
bringing up a family. No tax, in other words, is 
defensible which impairs either the capacity or the 
incentive of him who pays it to contribute to the produc- 
tion of wealth. 


Nor is the principle only applicable to the case of 
A tax which 
falls upon the interest or profits of capital in competitive 
businesses, where these gains are reduced to the lowest 
rate that will bring in the needed flow of brains and 


laborers. It is of general application. 
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capital, is just as bad. It impairs the natural processes 
by which saving takes place and is applied to productive 
purposes. It is a pity that this clear principle is blurred 
in the popular mind by the application of the term 
“unearned ’’ to all incomes in the shape of interest or 
profit, irrespective of whether they are a necessary pay- 
ment for the creation and use of capital, or an excessive 
payment due to conditions of monopoly, scarcity, or other 
preferential condition. What we are here aiming to 
establish is the distinction between incomes and pro- 
perties which have no real ability to bear a tax and those 
which have such ability, between payments which are in 
their nature ‘‘ costs’’ of production and those which are 
‘‘ surpluses.’’ The distinction is well recognised in the 
case of land-values, which are known to have a full 
“ability ’’’ to bear a tax, in that a tax imposed upon 
rents does not damage but rather improves the productive 
use of land. 

But land does not, as some wrongly hold, stand in a 
class alone. In the world of industry and commerce, 
there are many other sorts of income, equally unearned, 
though sometimes difficult to measure and to separate 
from incomes that are earned. The first object of 
financial reform ought to be the clear recognition of this 
distinction, and a careful endeavor to devise practical 
reforms for its embcdiment in our taxing system. 
Though it would be foolish to suppose that the national 
income can be accurately measured or graded along the 
lines of exact ability to pay, the acceptance of this 
radical] rule will furnish extremely useful light in the 
development of a fiscal system that shall without danger 
supply the growing revenue required for social reform 
and for the improvement of all Civil Services. That 
system is not to be rightly described as the taxing of 
one class of the community for the benefit of another. 
It is the raising of revenue from those sources which 
possess ability to pay for expenditure in those ways 
which carry the largest benefit to the community. If 
this process involves removing from the rich portions 
of income which, not being earned, are commonly mis- 
spent, and applying them to improve the physical and 
moral conditions and opportunities of the poor, whose 
poverty is usually the economic counterpart of anti-social 
wealth, this appearance of class discrimination cannot 
be helped. But when reflection upon the actual course 
of modern industry makes it evident that the riches that 
are thus tapped for taxation originate in natural 
resources and social opportunities, and that the poverty 
it is applied to “level up’”’ similarly originates in 
deprivation of these same resources and these same 
opportunities, the principle and the policy of this social 
finance will wear a wholly different aspect. 

To end upon a more “ practical’’ note, we would 
add that though Liberal Ministers do not yet fully accept 
the theory here laid down, the whole tendency of their 
finance unconsciously embodies it. The reduction of the 
proportion and amount of indirect taxation of which Mr. 
Asquith produced striking evidence, the further exten- 
sion of graduation, alike to income taxes and to death 
duties, and, above all, the forging of a new financial 
instrument in the super-tax, all testify to the new inter- 
pretation of ability to pay. It is, of course, evident 











that this policy must be carried further. The present 
yield of the super-tax, in particular, is disappointing. 
The struggling middle-classes, who have small ability to 
pay, are over-charged; the rich, whose riches during 
recent years have been advancing at an amazing rate, 
are escaping far too lightly. The complete abolition of 
existing food taxes is overdue. Such facts make it im- 
portant that the whole wide issue of taxation should be 
brought under revision. The growing and often con- 
flicting demands and methods of Imperial and local 
taxation make this work more exigent every year. The 
intricacy of the forms and modes of our income tax is a 
growing source of waste and worry, and the relations 
between income taxes and death duties open up 
important issues which cannot longer be ignored. 





A NABOTH’S VINEYARD—THE SEQUEL. 


WuHeEn the day comes for the historian to have access to 
all the records which are now out of reach even of the 
eyes of a Colonial Secretary, it will be possible for a 
remarkable story to be written of the way in which, 
beneath the shelter of a British Protectorate, the hands 
of Sir Having Greedy have been stretched out to seize 
the possessions of a savage tribe, unhappy in their too 
great wealth. The time is not yet, but now and then 
in the scanty news which comes to us through the 
Colenial press and the still scantier information which 
is eked out by a Department anxious to avoid unnecessary 
scandals, we have been able to get a glimpse of the pro- 
gress of a strange struggle, the final outcome of which 
seems still uncertain. 

Towards the close of 1912 steps were taken by 
certain chiefs and young warriors of the Masai 
tribe in British East Africa to contest before 
the courts the legality of the deed by which 
Legalishu and other chiefs of the tribe surrendered 
their valuable reserve on the highlands of Laikipia in 
exchange for a large low-lying and ill-watered tract adjoin- 
ing the territory of the southern section of the tribe. 
Previous attempts had been made by the local authorities 
to induce this change, which would bring together two 
isolated sections of a tribe clinging obstinately to 
its savage ways. United they would be easier to deal 
with, and at the same time the change would set free 
for white occupation the valuable grazing lands on the 
highlands. For a while the Colonial Office succeeded 
in preventing the surrender of territory, and even 
insisted, in spite of the Governor’s urgent protests, in 
stopping the parties whose removal had already been 
begun. Two years ago, however, the last obstacles 
seemed removed, and after the signing of the deed of 
surrender in the presence of the Governor, the final con- 
sent of the Colonial Secretary to the removal of the 
Masai was obtained. It only remained to carry out these 
carefully thought-out plans. 

But even at the outset, the action of the authorities 
met with severe criticism. Our readers may recall the 
story of this African Naboth’s Vineyard, which was un- 
folded in these columns at the time. In the discussion 
upon the Colonia] Office vote, in July, 1911, Mr, 
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Ramsay MacDonald exposed the injustice of the transfer 
and of the proceedings that led up to it, while Mr. 
Lyttelton expressed grave doubts as to its propriety. 
To these criticisms Mr. Harcourt replied that the 
surrender of Laikipia, which had been solemnly 
guaranteed to the tribe less than ten years before by the 
British Governor of the day as a tribal possession 
inalienable for ever, was the free act of the chiefs of the 
tribe, and that the new territory would be much more 
suitable to their needs. For two years events have pro- 
vided a strange commentary to this statement. The 
greatest difficulty was found in inducing the Masai to 
leave Laikipia. As one party after another were 
escorted southward, disquieting rumors came, even so far 
as to England, of what was happening. Pestilence was 
said to be desolating the herds and flocks, and there were 
doubts as to whether it was only cattle and sheep that 
suffered. The new reserve was known to be ill-watered, 
but was this all? Strangely enough, the possibility of a 
reserve in this district was discussed in 1903 by Sir 
Charles Eliot. In the White Paper published in the 
following year, Deputy Commissioner Jackson remarks 
of this proposal: ‘‘ Let those who advocate the Kedong 
Valley and to the south of it visit the country in the 
dry weather. No sane European would accept a free 
gift of 500,000 acres in such a place. Why, then, try 
to force such a place on the Masai? Higher ground, 
and a considerable area of it, is absolutely necessary, 
and it is impossible to deny that the Masai are entitled 
to it.’”’ 
has been noted on rivers not far from the reserve. 

The Masai, who are now bringing this action, have put 


The presence of tsetse and other dangerous fly 


in affidavits, accompanied by detailed statements, showing 
that they have lost over 97,000 head of cattle and over 
298,000 sheep. Their whole wealth is in their live stock, 
and though the sheep are not of the wool-bearing kind, 
When the action was begun, 
the transfer of the Masai from their northern reserve 
was still incomplete. It would seem to have spurred on 
the authorities to hasten the end: the desire of these 
uneducated folk to keep what was once their own had 
taken an unconscionable time in dying. An injunction 
was sought by the plaintiff Masai to restrain the Crown 
from further action, and on April 10th, in spite of the 
strenuous opposition of the Attorney-General, it was 
granted by the High Court of British East Africa, in 
accordance with the precedent set by a memorable judg- 
ment of Lord De Villiers. Unfortunately, the writ, as 
Mr. Harcourt tersely stated in Parliament last week, 
“* was issued three days after the whole transfer had been 
completed.’’ Only last week cables from British East 
Africa informed us that the Court has now decided that it 
has no jurisdiction to try the case. Will the Masai appeal 
from this decision to the Privy Council, and what will the 
outcome be? The imperfect story of our dealings with 
this people is not pleasant reading, but at least we can 
be glad that under British rule it should be possible for 
a subject tribe to impugn the justice of the action even 
of the highest of the King’s officials, and to appeal from 
Commissioners, Secretary, Governor, and the Colonial 
Office itself, to the law behind them all, and the 
great tribunal which embodies it, 


the loss is immense. 





A Dondon Biarp. 


Tue House did not do the ideal thing on Thursday 
night, for that would have been the unanimous 
acceptance of the Ryland Adkins amendment, of which 
one may say that it was fathered by Mr. Balfour and 
mothered by Mr. Asquith, who, between them, formed 
the mind and directed the will of the House with a 
delicacy and skill worthy of the great days of Parliament. 
Their speeches, and Mr. Lloyd George’s, settled the con- 
troversy. The latter was a great success; it was human 
and frank, less formal and forensic than Sir Rufus’s 
statement, and it completely turned the current of 
Liberal feeling, and to a lesser but still a notable extent, 
that of the whole House. From that hour all went well, 
not merely for partisanship, but for the public good; 
though not so well as if the Tories could have thrown 
their “score ’’ aside, and acted simply as citizens. 





But, perhaps, the most useful and happy part in the 
controversy was played by Sir Albert Spicer, who sat a 
silent spectator of the triumph of his Report, on which 
every speech of consequence was based, and a witness of 
the wisdom of the attitude which, with steady resolu- 
tion, and amid no little obloquy, he defined for the Com- 
mittee and for the Liberal Party. It is very doubtful 
whether the Majority Report, in spite of the skilful 
speech in which Mr. Falconer commended it, could have 
been carried. It is certain that had it been pressed, it 
would have changed for the worse the whole temper and 
mood of the debate. 


Lorp Nortuampton belonged to the class of public 
men who never quite fulfil the expectations one forms 
of them. He had some talent and a good deal of 
attraction. Handsome, ingenuous and sympathetic of 
speech, he came full into the light in an hour when young 
minds and hearts were full of Socialistic ideas, and 
many thought a revived Liberalism was the very force 
needed for carrying them out. For this party a young 
Radical landlord, obviously dating from Kingsley and 
Christian Socialism, concerned about housing and the 
state of his own coming property in Clerkenwell, con- 
cerned about the duties of wealth, seemed a promising 
ally. His candidature for Holborn focussed much of 
this enthusiasm, and his speeches, full of feeling and 
good intention, raised it to a high pitch. He kept his 
faith during his association with the County Council, 
and was always, I believe, a. very good landlord, as well 
as a firm Liberal. 
very far. 


But his career did not carry him 
Perhaps it was force that was lacking to it. 


Canon Barnett, on the other hand, may well be 
said to have lived as full and sustained a life, in pursuit 
of all his ideals, social and religious, as any man could 
desire. I am not sure that he could not be described as 
the most representative Liberal of his day. He was 
Liberal all round—in theology, in politics, in economics, 
in social work and thinking. But he was specially good 
and powerful as a trainer and organiser of young men’s 
minds on the lines of Liberal thought. Toynbee Hall 


no doubt did a great deal for Whitechapel and the East- 
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end. But it did more still for the Universities. It 
gave boys with some power of imagination the chance 
of getting knowledge of the most tremendous of social 
facts—the way in which the poor live in contrast with 
the way in which the rich live, the unequal measure in 
which light, air, pleasure, leisure, health, knowledge, 
house-room, and money are dealt out between them, and 
the results, moral and political, of this misdirection of 
the national store. 


Att kinds of intellects and characters were attracted 
to Toynbee Hall; and very different results came out of 
its crucible—statesmen of all types, administrators, 
County Councillors, economists, social investigators, 
workers, enthusiasts, even a poet or two. None, I think, 
were quite uninfluenced in their lives and habits of 
thought; some, the most generous and susceptible, 
were deeply and permanently affected. If here and 
there its mark was priggishness—a certain intellectual 
hardness and self-satisfaction—I don’t think that Canon 
Barnett set it there. He was a strong man, gentle on 
the surface, but essentially firm and tenacious of mind. 
What he set himself to do was to end the scandal of 
ignorance and apathy about social problems to which 
neither the Church nor the State parties were really 
alive, and to provide some serviceable stuff for ending 
it. This he accomplished. He was always a frail man 
physically, or he might reasonably have aspired to a 
bishopric in a great popular diocese, where his remarkable 
powers of setting people to work on the evils of their 
time might have borne still richer fruit. 


Berore the Balkan settlement’ comes, there ought 
really to be some authoritative investigation of the 
charges of outrage and forced conversion throughout 
The Turkish 


and Albanian reports are numerous and appalling, 


Macedonia, and also in parts of Thrace. 


especially those from Nazim Pasha, the Governor of 
Salonica. I have also seen communications from the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam, and here the special complaint is that of 
conversions, and of Moslem girls being forced to 
dance before soldiers, probably in imitation of the gross 
scenes of this character which used to take place before 
Turkish troops. It is further said that formal complaint 
has been made at Sofia of the coercion of whole villages, 
but that the answer has been that it is an affair 
of the Holy Synod, and that nothing can be done. It is 
a very unholy Synod which could return such an answer ; 
and the time seems to have come, in justice to all the 
parties accused—Servians, Bulgarians, and Greeks—and 
to the Moslem populations who are to be put under their 
care, to call for the publication of the Consular reports. 
Before Europe acts, she ought to be advised as to the 
character of these alleged stains on the fame of the young 
Slav nations and their faith. 


Most of Mr. Asquith’s speeches nowadays are the 
result of careful preparation, and very frequently they 
are read from manuscript. In the Welsh debate we had 
the preparation but not the manuscript—an ideal 
arrangement in Mr. Asquith’s case. Although the sub- 
ject was stale, the House half empty, and the emergency 











by no means pressing, yet, in a curiously spontaneous and 
wilful fashion that seemed to surprise even its author, 
the speech soared into a Gladstonian amplitude of 
thought, phrase, and vision which would have been im- 
possible if the orator had clung to his notes. Not for a 
long time have I seen the House so visibly under the spell 
of an attractive intellectual domination; it was almost 
odd in so trite a debate to hear the double round of cheer- 
ing that broke in on the peroration almost before it had 
reached its grave yet confident close. 


CEYLON may very well be congratulated on having 
a Governor like Sir Robert Chalmers, but the Treasury 
and the Home Civil Service are subjects for very real 
condolence. The work of great Civil Servants is done 
under a veil, which often hides the service which 
a loyal and an able administrator renders to measures 
and Ministers. At all events, Sir Robert was full in 
the line of the powerful and high-minded men who 
preceded him at the Board of Inland Revenue and the 
Treasury, and those who know what character, know- 
ledge, skill, and force of intelligence can do in the 
management of departments of State will deeply deplore 
his departure. With one act of public policy his too 
brief tenure of the Secretaryship of the Treasury will 
always be associated, and thatisthe great Budget of 1909. 
Lord Milner played a somewhat similar part in Sir 
William Harcourt’s death duties Budget. 

A WavyrareERr. 





Life and Petters. 


WHY DO WE PUNISH? 


AN instructive series of letters in the ‘‘ Times,’’ and a 
still more instructive leading article, serve to remind us 
how far we still are, as a community, from having solved 
a problem which English philosophers supposed that they 
had settled more than a century ago. ‘‘ Why do we 
punish crime?”’ was a question to which the thinkers 
who were contemporary with the French Revolution had 
a very decided answer. It was more trenchant than 
novel, for it was, in substance, exactly the answer that 
Plato had given. The Socratic handling of the problem 
opened with a question which really contained its own 
solution. Do we punish a man in order to make him 
better or to make him worse? The conclusion was plain, 
that exactly in so far as we seek to harm a man by punish- 
ment, we are ourselves committing an immoral action. 
There is probably no clearer or more convincing handling 
of the problem than William Godwin bestowed upon it in 
that great and, unluckily, forgotten book, “ Political 
Justice.’ Punishment, he argued, in the exact sense of 
the word, means “ the voluntary infliction of evil upon a 
vicious being,’’ not because some public advantage will 
follow from it, but ‘‘ because a fitness in the nature of 
things makes suffering a suitable concomitant of 
vice.’’ Punishment in this sense is nothing but ven- 
geance inflicted by the State. It is as repugnant to 
Christian sentiment as to Utilitarian morals. To profess 
to forgive injuries would be an odious hypocrisy if the 
Christian forgave his enemy in his closet only because 
he could reckon on the State to avenge him outside it. 
From the Utilitarian standpoint, punishment loses all 
meaning when we begin to question the conception of 
desert. To punish for what is past and irrecoverable is 
as barbarous and as childish as the spectacle of Xerxes 
lashing the waves of the sea. What concerns us is not 
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the turpitude of a past action, but the probability which 
it suggests that the offender may repeat it. We 
“ punish ’’ (if a misleading word must be used), not to 
inflict vengeance, nor to annex misery to vice, but to 
restrain a man who has sufficiently displayed his anti- 
social tendencies from continuing to injure society. 

How far is public opinion sufficiently civilised to 
accept the view that punishment ought to confine itself 
to restraint? The ‘‘ Times’’ goes so far as to rest the 
whole case for punishment on the assumption that public 
opinion is still radically un-Christian and immoral. The 
function of the State in its view is to exact the vengeance 
which the private citizen would himself attempt to 
snatch, if the Courts did not impose it for him. Criminal 
law is a substitute for lynch law, indefensible in morals 
or religion, a pis aller, a concession to the vindictiveness 
of human nature :— 

“So long as we regard punishment as a pis aller, we shall 
not deceive ourselves about it, and we shall make it as humane 
as the desire of the wronged for vengeance will allow. We 
may allow it, of course, to be affected in its character by some 
reforming purpose, but we must never forget that it exists 


because of that desire for vengeance, and that it must be 
punishment in order to satisfy that desire.” 


There are here two separate questions which must be 
carefully distinguished. If the State were to take no 
action whatever against criminals, we need not dispute 
the prophecies of the ‘‘ Times.’’ Public opinion would 
not allow murderers and robbers and forgers to walk the 
streets unmolested, and since it could not imprison them, 
it would probably lynch them with a barbarity and a 
caprice that would be an end of all civilisation. That 
is not the question at issue. The question is rather 
whether the mass of men insist on the particular shades 
of treatment which distinguish punishment inspired by 
vengeance from coercive action whose end is restraint. 
It is agreed that the robber cannot be left at large. But 
when he is shut up, and society is sufficiently protected 
from him, does mankind insist that in some degree his 
condition shall be miserable? 

The fallacy in the view advanced by the ‘‘ Times ’”’ 
lies clearly, we think, in its assumption that it is “the 
desire of the wronged for vengeance ’’ which the State 
has mainly to consider. The mere sentiment of the 
individual who has suffered is surely as irrelevant as the 
sentiment of the criminal himself. He may be a humane 
and Christian man who would not prosecute the 
aggressor, if the decision lay with him. He may bea 
narrow and vindictive egoist who would subject the 
offender to torture, if he could have his way. Society 
is not in fact guided by the momentary passions of the 
citizen who has suffered an injury. So much the 
“‘ Times ’’ tacitly admits when it allows ‘‘ some reform- 
ing purpose’’ in punishment, and stipulates for some 
concessions to humanity. The question of fact is whether 
the mass of disinterested opinion really feels, when no 
personal passions are excited, a conscious desire for 
vengeance on the criminal. That some men feel it we 
allow : the recent revival of flogging is the proof of it. The 
language of theology is at their command to give the 
expression of this sentiment a religious if un-Christian 
shape. ‘‘ The object of punishment,’’ said Lord Justice 
Fry, ‘‘ is to adjust the suffering to the sin.’”’ There may 
be some men who contemplate the Assizes as Tertullian 
thought of Hell, with exulting satisfaction, not because 
something is incidentally done there which may benefit 
society, but because punishment exhibits ‘‘ an abstract 
congruity between misery and crime.’’ But we question 
whether this feeling is common. The general sentiment 
is, we think, something much vaguer and much more 
humane. Its basis is a clear and reasonable perception 
that something must be done to restrain the criminal ; 
for the rest, a traditional way of treating him exists, and 
public opinion is so far convinced that this is not a wholly 
satisfactory way, that it warmly applauds anyone, from 
Mr. Churchill to Mr. Galsworthy, who talks of reforming 
it. We should like to see some means taken of testing 
how far the specific desire for vengeance exists. Would 
Convocation, for example, admit it? We are not sure; 
but we are certain that the Trade Union Congress would 
not. Ask any body of fairly intelligent modern men, 





after a debate in which the case from religion, from 
morals, and from the admitted failure of the present 
prison system had been fairly stated, whether, in addition 
to restraining a criminal, they deliberately wish to inflict 
misery upon him? And we think the answer would 
be, No. 

The present practice of our criminal law is a muddle, 
and it would be in vain to interrogate it to discover a 
principle. Too often it seems to aim at vengeance. That 
is the meaning of “hard labor’’ and the “third divi- 
sion.’’ It must have been, for example, with some idea 
of “ adjusting suffering to sin” that Mr. Justice Philli- 
more this week passed on the militant suffragist leaders 
the outrageous and impossible sentence of imprisonment 
under all the rigors and degradations of the third divi- 
sion. But the tendency to consider the future rather 
than the past, and to weigh the chances of future offend- 
ing rather than the turpitude of what has been done, is 
quite as obvious. That is the meaning of the First 
Offenders Act. When a young offender has offended 
only once, we have no right to conclude that he will offend 
again. We ignore the past “sin” and think only of the 
future. That, again, isthe meaning of binding a man over 
to “ keep the peace,’’ or “ to be of good conduct,” and also 
of the ticket-of-leave for convicts. Nor can the principle of 
exacting vengeance or punishing sin explain the uniform 
practice of magistrates and judges, who punish a man 
with increasing severity the oftener he offends. What 
the law in practice considers here is not the isolated 
offence, but the whole tendency of a man’s conduct, and 
the probability of his offending again. When his record 
shows him to be an habitual offender, it lengthens the 
term of restraint. That, needless to say, was the logic 
(however ill-applied) of the Indeterminate Sentence. 

Criminal justice, in short, is an indefensible 
amalgam of conflicting principles. Neither Par- 
liament nor the Home Office nor the Bench of 
Judges has ever had the courage to face the 
Utilitarian argument that punishment in the sense 
of vengeance and retribution is barbarous and im- 
moral. But sub-consciously the community feels it. It 
is continually reforming and innovating, however slowly 
and partially, and all its reforms and innovations pro- 
ceed on the principle that restraint should be substituted 
for punishment. The practice of the courts in grading 
sentences exhibits the conflict of principles and the con- 
fusion of minds, and often wears the appearance of a 
revolting partiality. A young army student, convicted 
of a rather serious theft, is excused imprisonment because 
the ruin of his career is enough to restrain him for the 
future ; or a lady, convicted of shoplifting, receives mercy 
because the exposure is so painful “ for one in her posi- 
tion.’’ A firm which has traded dishonestly is punished 
with a nominal fine because the public exposure will 
suffice to restrain it from repeating the offence. All this 
is right in tendency, though it is too often dictated by 
class sympathy. It amounts to a tacit admission of the 
principle which Godwin set in the forefront of criminal 
reform—that exposure, the appeal to the judgment of a 
man by his fellows, is the most potent weapon which 
society possesses against the evildoer. The pillory and the 
stocks, brutal as the use of them was in practice, were in 
principle more enlightened than the modern system of 
solitary imprisonment. For nine-tenths of the petty 
offences which now fill our prisons, the proper treatment 
is exposure, accompanied by a fine payable in instal- 
ments, and by some arrangement for restitution in cases 
where an individual has been injured. That is the view 
of most men who have practical knowledge of our prisons, 
and it was the view on which Mr. Churchill proposed to 
act, when he was Home Secretary. We should end, if 
we were thorough in our thinking, in restricting the use 
of imprisonment to men whom confirmed predatory habits, 
or some morbid tendency to cruelty, violence, or sexual 
perversion, render dangerous to their fellows. We should 
confine them, not in order to punish their ‘‘ sin,’’ but 
because nothing less would protect the community from 
their abuses of liberty. Imprisonment at present is 
partly too frivolous and partly too harsh. If a man is 


really a danger to society, it is absurd to shut him up 
If, on the other hand, his criminal 


for weeks or months. 
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tendencies have made long detention necessary, our object 
should be as far as possible to provide him with an 
environment in which he would have some chance of 
developing a normal character under reformative 
influences. The comparative liberty of a penal settle- 
ment on some isolated island or peninsula is infinitely 
preferable even to the best of our modern prisons. ‘‘ Why 
do we punish crime? ’’ is still among the questions which 
society has to answer, and when it has been faced, it will 
dictate a fundamental revision of our present practice. 





THE LAWYER-POLITICIAN. 


Ir is hopeless to expect to reach a settled conclusion of 
any controversy when there is no clear agreement upon 
the matter at issue. The discussion conducted in the 
public press upon the propriety of Sir Edward Carson 
and Mr. F. E. Smith’s acceptance of briefs on behalf of 
members of the Government in the ‘‘ Matin’’ and 
Chesterton cases well illustrates this difficulty. What 
is the impropriety that is charged? Is it that Members 
of Parliament, who are lawyers by profession, should 
appear as ex parte advocates in cases containing political 
matter upon which, as legislators, they are expected to 
take an independent judicial attitude? We can con- 
ceive a Parliamentary atmosphere so pure in its 
impartiality, and a lawyer so sensitive to the least danger 
of bias in the performance of his legislative duties, as 
to be offended by this inconsistency. But no one would 
pretend that this is the impropriety of which complaint 
is made by the ‘‘ Times,’’ or by Sir John Stirling- 
Maxwell, who started the controversy. Members of 
Parliament have frequently appeared as counsel in great 
political cases, and it was always held proper and natural 
that they should do so. In the greatest political trial 
of the last generation—for example, the Parnell case— 
the leaders on both sides were members of the House 
of Commons; Sir Charles Russell, Sir Robert Reid, Mr. 
Lockwood, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Arthur O’Connor 
appearing for Mr. Parnell, and Sir Richard Webster 
and Sir Henry James for the ‘‘ Times.’’ Indeed, it 
would be generally recognised as absurd that, in a case 
where effective argument involves an intimate acquaint- 
ance with politics, the only counsel likely to possess such 
knowledge shall alone be excluded from appearing in 
the case, and that the ground for that exclusion shall 
be the occupation of a post by which such knowledge 
can be best acquired. 

The charge of impropriety is, of course, directed, 
not to Members of Parliament rendering legal services 
in political cases, but to their rendering them to men 
who in Parliament are their political opponents. 
“* Once a politician, always a politician,’ is doubtless an 
intelligible theory, though very difficult of application, 
and of very dubious utility. For if a Member, earning 
his livelihood at the Bar, were precluded from accepting 
a brief in any case into which political feeling might be 
so imported that his duty to his client compelled him 
to present evidence which told against the party view 
and interests, he would be seriously hampered in his 
profession. For politics often crop up in the most 
unexpected quarters, or can be raked in to influence a 
jury, as every Liberal in the southern counties knows 
full well. But apart from this consideration, is it desir- 
able that a lawyer-politician should be precluded from 
arguing in a court a case which tells against his party? 
Mr. F. E. Smith, we observe, avers that the Rules of 
the Bar impose an absolute obligation upon counsel to 
accept any retainer offered them, unless ‘“ special 
circumstances ’’ can be adduced relieving them of this 
obligation, and he urges the folly of contending that 
the party politics of a plaintiff or a defendant can 
reasonably be understood as “‘ special circumstances.’’ 
The purely formal argument he carries too far. Every- 
body acquainted with the actual working of the Bar 
knows that, in any case where counsel has a strong 
personal dislike, either to a solicitor or a lay client, or 
to the ‘‘ nature’’ of the case, or, above all, to the size 
of the fee, he finds no difficulty in declining the case. 
But the really interesting point of ‘‘ propriety ’’ remains 





untouched by this practice. The effective arguments set 
forth by Mr. Smith relate to the injury he thinks would 
accrue to that justice which is the highest interest of the 
State, were party politics considered binding upon 
counsel in the practice of their profession. If counsel 
always carried their political interests and passions into 
the Courts, enforcing their party points by their personal 
prestige as politicians, would not jurymen easily consider 
themselves also free to weight their verdict with their 
private politics? What chance would justice have where 
able advocates could count upon such an atmosphere in 
a law court? It is uncommonly difficult, as it is, to 
hope for an impartial verdict on the facts from juries in 
a case where politics enters, even as a minor factor. For 
this very reason it has been an ordinary counsel of dis- 
cretion to employ in election and in libel cases advocates 
known to belong to ‘‘ the other side’’ in politics. This 
has manifestly made for justice, and those who would 
impugn the practice have a strong primd facie case to 
meet. 

There is also another point of public utility even 
more plain in its appeal. If every plaintiff or defendant 
in a political trial is virtually confined in his choice of 
counsel to those of his own political views, how will he 
fare, and how will justice fare, when he happens to be 
a supporter of some struggling or unpopular cause, com- 
manding no able adherents in the law? A Socialist, a 
Labor man, a Suffragette, might be put into a sorry 
plight, if, in a critical case, calling for the finest exercise 
of special legal knowledge and advocacy, he or she were 
excluded from employing any lawyer whose politics were 
not theirs, and who in Parliament might not be liable 
to speak and vote against them. If a political lawyer 
is able and willing so to divest himself of his private 
political feelings as to put his special legal skill, and 
even the knowledge he has gained as party politician, at 
the disposal of a client with whose views he does not 
sympathise, it certainly appears as if this course were 
conducive to the cause of justice. 

But what, it may be said, of the other side of the 
shield, the effect upon the liberty and efficiency of 
Parliament? Cana lawyer who has in the law court been 
recently engaged in putting one party case, as speciously 
as he knows how, get up in the House of Commons and 
put the opposite case without damaging his reputation 
for sincerity and seriousness? Will not his arguments 
lose weight when it is known that the same person has 
in another place more or less successfully demolished 
these same arguments? Where minor politicians and 
minor issues are concerned, we agree (more Britannico) 
that it does not matter. But when heavy party guns 
have been pouring their heaviest shot into the body of 
their friends in a law case in which big politics were at 
issue, party politics must suffer by this duplicity or 
division of a personality. No doubt, if men were logical 
machines, and only the absolute validity of evidence and 
reason counted, the fact that A or B had yesterday been 
arguing to the contrary would not affect the value of 
their argument to-day. But neither in the House of 
Commons nor in any other sphere of conduct do we 
breathe this dry air of reason. Nor can we hold that 
the charge of “ duplicity,”’ which “ the ordinary man ”’ is 
apt to bring against the man who argues one way as 
paid advocate, the other as paid politician, is disposed 
of so easily as Mr. F. E. Smith imagines. “In their 
public utterances, Cicero, Demosthenes, Erskine, and Sir 
Edward Carson are judged by the same standards as any 
public man who is not by profession an advocate, are 
expected when they speak to express their own opinions 
with the candor required from other public men. But 
when they speak as advocates, every cultivated person in 
the world knows that, discharging a function vital to the 
very existence of civilised society, they give trained but 
strictly representative expression to the contentions of 
their clients.”’ 

Upon this admirably worded distinction we have, 
however, two comments to make. The first is that 
the very language of the latter clause reminds one 
of the famous defence which Mr. Lecky once presented of 
the services rendered by a certain class of women to 
“ civilised society.’”’ How far is it ultimately sound and 
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socially desirable that a man should for personal gain 
strip himself of all the views and feelings and valuations 
which constitute his personality, and convert himself into 
a purely representative being? And if this sacrifice (for 
money payment) is defensible in itself (and, as we see, 
a strong case can be made for it), does it leave him fully 
competent to resume next day his proper personality, and 
behave just the same as if he had never put it off? 
Though the question is far too intricate for discussion 
here, we cannot forbear to propose it. For we feel that 
it is precisely here that the crux of the case is to be 
found. Mr. Smith does not dispose of the “ double per- 
sonality ’’ objections by reference to Demosthenes or Sir 
Edward Carson as persons who have “ solved the diffi- 
culty.’’ It is not seriously possible to urge that the man 
who yesterday has used all his powers of intellect and 
passion, the full force of his personality, to enforce upon a 
jury the reason and the justice of a case in which he only 
simulates belief as a representative, will to-day be wholly 
unaffected in his feelings and his judgment by yesterday’s 
personal efforts and their result. The advocate, like the 
actor, must be seriously affected by the “ part’ he plays, 
and, if it belongs to the very art he practises to be able 
successfully to conceal this effect, this concealment must 
itself enhance the harm. The harm consists in a weaken- 
ing of the true personality by assuming a purely “ repre- 
sentative ’’ position in an area of conduct where what one 
says and does must certainly affect what he will feel, and 
therefore say and do, on resuming his free personality. 
The fact that in party politics a man’s political self is 
often quite as “ representative ’’ as his professional self 
in the law court does not meet the difficulty. The part 
he takes in the law court must affect both the part he 
takes in Parliament and its influence. If he says that it 
does not, this statement can only be taken either as sheer 
thoughtlessness, or as a testimony to the element of 
truth in Bentham’s wholesale accusation, succinctly 
summarised in the Index to his works as follows: “ Bar,’’ 
see “ Mendacity, incitements to.”’ 

There, then, appears to be an inherent and insur- 
mountable opposition between the interests of public 
justice and the interests of healthy politics in a state of 
things where the same man can take two fees for arguing 
the same matter, one, a heavy one, for arguing it “ repre- 
sentatively ” on behalf of a client, another, a higher one, 
for arguing it “ representatively ’’ on behalf of his party 
or the public. Even if he be given the benefit of a doubt 
and be supposed sincerely to identify his party with the 
public interest, the difficulty of an imperfectly divided 
personality will remain. For could he perform the 
psychological miracle, there remains the popular disbelief 
in such miracles to reckon with. It is probably this last 
consideration which counts heaviest with the politicians 
who are angry with Sir Edward Carson and Mr. F. E. 
Smith. But so unintelligible is the anger of politicians 
that we do not pretend to have explained its meaning 
by imputing to them the principle that a political lawyer 
should not argue in court against the “ party ’’ case. For 
no Tory politician now pretends that the “ Matin’’ or 
the Chesterton case is their party case: Their party 
has fully exonerated Ministers from the whole of the 
charges which formed the substance of these trials. Why, 
then, do they object to the appearance of their “ party ”’ 
leaders in these cases? 





MAD MIDSUMMER. 


Ir has come again: the boom in botany; the riot in 
everything that lives; the wild superabundance of life; 
the imprudence, the recklessness, the madness of mid- 
summer. March told us it was coming, but we would 
not believe it. April created a stir that looked like the 
real thing, but capricious May administered a shake-out 
that somewhat disguised the usual operations of June. 
But here it is: the trees in full sail; the fields crammed 
with flowers; young birds swarming from the nest; 
chrysalids bursting into winged magnificence; a new 
intoxication of scent for every hour of the day and night ; 
coal merchants crying their latest summer prices in vain, 
for it never can be winter again; houses a nuisance, 
everyone for the open air, the coolest streams, the 





breeziest mountain tops, the deepest shade of cool, 
flapping leaves. 

There is a field we have not been through for a 
few months. It is a grass field, nibbled bare by sheep, 
with certain clinging plants affixed like green postage 
stamps to the bare ground, and here and there a tall dry 
bennet or a thistle haulm. The path is a brown streak 
running up and down over the monotonous lands. It is 
a job to get over the stile to-day, because the rose bushes 
on either side are trying to make their blossomed sprays 
kiss and interweave. Cow-parsley stands level with the 
top rail, and black bryony has run up the side posts. 
We step into a sea of grass more than knee-high. The 
brown path has become just a trench to hold a blue 
shadow that is woven by the breeze when it makes waves 
in the grass. Just as all flesh is grass, so all flowers are 
grass, for the ingredients of this hay crop are mar- 
guerites, hawkweeds, geraniums, sorrel, and everything 
that can add a bright color to the rainbow of June. 
There is one rainbow on the tops of the grasses and 
another perfectly content to be seen by the lark, and so 
rambling all about the shorter undergrowth that makes 
the bulk of the sweeter hay. The path shows us 
this under-pattern as a near neighbor. It would make 
the fortune of any rock-garden if it could be induced to 
grow there as it does here. There are broad companies 
of blue bugle, square fathoms of horseshoe vetch, cistus 
in softest yellow, blue veronica, scarlet pimpernel, and 
milkwort not content with one color, but here a clump in 
blue, there a clump in pink, and yonder a clump in 
white. No gardener could have contrived all the sur- 
prises of juxtaposition that we see in this sub-garden 
of the hayfield. One brilliant contrast makes the 
strongest impression; it is a roughly circular patch of 
purple-blue milkwort clasped by a crescent of bird’s- 
foot trefoil in clearest yellow and rare crimson. 

In a corner where the swelter of summer has been 
cooped by trees and fed with the exhalent moisture of a 
semi-bog the red campions stand shoulder high. The 
blaze of their color runs back not far into the wood, but 
wherever the shade of the beech gets a little less than 
dense its richness breaks out again. We have to fight a 
very jungle of flowers, and some sense of the compass is 
the only chance we have of keeping our way. We can 
see neither fore nor aft for more than two yards at a 
time, where in winter all was clear as glass. Neither 
can the eye pierce upwards the feathery mazes of an ash. 
It should be sixty good feet high, but at the height of a 
ceiling all is impenetrable mystery. The harsh chuckle 
of a magpie up there tells us that we may be seen without 
seeing. Plainly both parent birds are agitated, and the 
cause is seen in a very near branch, where, not quite 
hidden in a tangle of little green dots, a young one 
begins to move up towards the parental call. 

What agitating duffers the little magpies must seem 
to parents of such accomplished wisdom! Born into a 
very garden of Eden at full prime, how can they under- 
stand the winter-worn prudence of their grown-ups, who 
fret and fume whenever one stops to look at some new 
wonder? And here is the most amusing thing of all: 
ever such a big clumsy bird without feathers, or the 
faintest apology for wings, who plunges and struggles 
through the nether herbage, and -has no knowledge of 
the towering trees and the joy of life under heaven. 
The little bird will show the wingless monster and 
its chiding parent what a wonderful pair of wings it 
has. They are black-and-white, with strong little quills, 
and will bear the happy angel wherever its will dictates. 
It flies under the dome of another tree, clutches at its 
veil of leaves, fails to catch a twig, and tumbles ignomini- 
ously into the deep, deep grass. We walk up and find it 
there, its wings outspread like the arms of a swimmer on 
the sea, almost as helpless as a fly in the water. And 
what a girding from the old birds now! 

How many small birds the fewer for that nest of 
young magpies? We should imagine that one or two 
nests-full a day would be the main part of their nourish- 
ment during the fortnight or three weeks of their growth, 
and that a shot from a keeper’s gun in April might have 
furnished quite an army of young blackbirds for the 
raspberries, or of finches for the corn. ‘A diminished 
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agriculture says that there are far too many small birds. 
The shorter the acreage of any given crop, of course, 
the more the marauders appear. Some people seem to 
imagine that if they increased their crops of soft fruit, 
the birds to eat them would increase in proportion. 
It is not so, and logic even runs to the opposite. This 
mad over-population of June depends, not upon the 
things now to be eaten, but upon the caterpillars that 
were in April and May. Give them every good thing 
and every soft encouragement while harvest months last, 
and still the winter would cut them down to its own strict 
limits, and in spring the same number as in other years 
would be ready to turn live enemies of leaf and bud into 
young birds. By lessening the birds you might increase 
them, for that would increase the insect supply for the 
next generation. The adverse balance will never be 
increased by good agriculture. We know a small holder 
who could not save any raspberries until a neighbor 
began to grow too, and now, when the birds’ share is 
taken out, there is still a good harvest left for both 
growers. 

The thinning begins already. This wonderful world 
of exuberance and beauty into which one leaps at birth 
has plenty for the carnivore as well as for the vegetarian. 
Hereafter he will enjoy the zest of matching wits against 
hardened fleers, but when one is not yet a clever catcher 
it is nice to have fat young thrushes just waiting to be 
peunced on by a kitten of the stoat or a baby fox. The 
quaintest little atomy has got itself out of the bank in 
which it has been bred. It sits on the edge of the road 
oblivious even of the thunder-tread of mankind; its 
head is buried in its forefeet, and it shivers with the 
ecstasy of an explorer that has captured its very first 
meal for itself. It is a mouselet about one inch long, of 
which three-quarters of an inch appears to be head. 
When it is lifted up it still goes on nibbling the beetle it 
hasfound. It would be as ignorant of change if a kestrel 
fell out of the sky and snatched it for its own meal. 

The aimless everywhere hum of insects is focussed 
into a long streak of sound, as though all the buzzing 
things of creation were about to run riot. There is a 
horde that makes a black cloud all flying one way, 
twenty thousand bees all of one mind, and that the 
maddest runaway holiday mind. They have broken from 
their hive in a swarm, or more likely a cast, with a young 
queen as mad as themselves, and instead of clustering 
on the conventional cherry branch within the garden, 
they have cleared the hedge, towered into the welkin, and 
gone away leagues to the great beech wood for a wild 
life in a hollow tree. Some self-appointed leader chooses 
a branch where, one hanging on the next above, the 
whole twenty thousand hang in a cluster. The next 
move is not yet known. The present is the only moment 
that June knows. The cluster hangs from noon with its 
hot ‘‘ dreening ’’ of greenfinches, through eve, when the 
blackbirds and then the nightingales express their 
ecstasy. The brilliant rattle of the nightjar, and the 
tearing hoot of the owl, and all the rich scents of night 
witness the bees’ holiday, and quite possibly another day 
passes over the waiting cluster. But soon or late, as 
though the truancy had been repented, a wild home, or 
even a hive home, is found, and feverish activity ensues. 
Into the consciousness of each summer-born bee there 
enters a far-off whisper that this garden of folly will not 
last, and that there will be a winter. 





Short Studies. 


THE LOVE OF WOMAN. 


One morning a letter marked ‘‘ Immediate ’’ came from 
my friend, Tom Carpenter. It was not written by him, 
but he had signed it in a very shaky hand. We had 
been co-partners, but he had retired. I was still living 
at my work near Birkenhead, but he had settled down 
in a small hamlet about four miles east of the Hunting- 
donshire Saint Ives. What made him go there I never 








found out. He knew nobody in that part of the world, 
and the country, so I had often been told, was most 
‘‘ uninteresting.” But ‘‘ uninteresting’’ is a doubtful 
word applied to fields, rivers, and meadows. The letter 
was short. He was dangerously ill, and besought me to 
come to him at once ‘‘ by the next train.’’ He could 
not have asked me to do anything more inconvenient 
just then. We expected the decision that day on a 
tender for building a vessel which was to cost £100,000, 
and if we succeeded there would be a race against time. 
The penalties for non-fulfilment were not nominal. They 
would be enforced, and they were heavy. 

Nevertheless, I did not hesitate. In a couple of 
hours I was in the train. A more wearisome journey I 
never undertook. 

It was entirely cross-country, and the trains did not 
fit or wait. By the time I got to Peterborough it was 
nearly two o’clock. I had missed the train to the south, 
and did not reach Tom’s house till nearly six. He was 
in much pain, and certainly very ill. The doctor, al- 
though he professed no uncertainty, clearly did not know 
what was the matter with him. He was most grateful 
to me for coming. He had been suffering for about two 
months, but he had not sent word before, knowing how 
busy I was, and that travelling was so difficult. Now he 
could hold out no longer, and, besides, there was some- 
thing he wished me to do. Thinking that perhaps I 
should not be with him in time, he had, with great 
labor, written a message for me, which I should find in 
the oak bureau in my room. I could read it when I 
went to bed, and if he was alive he should like a minute’s 
talk with me about it in the morning. He was too tired 
that evening. There was a clear, full [moon] when I went 
to bed. The house was some distance from the road, but 
not shut in by trees, and I looked across a big field, then 
across the broad, slow river, then across the fields on the 
other side, and so on to the horizon line, over which a 
brilliant star, not extinguished by the moon, was prepar- 
ing to follow her. The quietude was deep. I might al- 
most say I heard it. There was not a sound, save now 
and then the howl of a dog three or four miles away, 
and the hooting of an owl. My wonder that Tom should 
live in that house began to abate. 

I took the paper out of the bureau and read :— 

**It is now over five-and-twenty years ago since 
Margaret Ramsden came to Bath, and I first saw her at 
my aunt’s house, where I was staying for a holiday. We 
did not become engaged, but we were in love. We met 
one another purposely at different places in the city, and 
went for walks by ourselves. We were in Bath for a 
month together. Time after time a decisive word rose 
to my lips, but it remained unspoken. Once, I remem- 
ber, we went to Bradford-on-Avon, and stayed there the 
whole day. I ventured so far as to draw my arm round 
her waist. The pear would have fallen with the slightest 
touch, but it was left on the branch untouched. We 
came home, and I walked with her to her door; but I 
went no farther than shaking hands. When I got to my 
room I hated myself. I could expect no greater love than 
Margaret’s if I were to live for a hundred years. Moral 
and religious codes do much harm by the limitation of 
sinfulness to particular forms of ill-doing. Indecision, 
cowardice, ought to be branded legal crimes. When 
we have done our best to determine, no matter how near 
to evenness reasons for and against may be balanced, it 
is an imperative duty to act, and inaction may be a sin 
worse than the action which follows the lighter scale. I 
left Bath, and continually went so far as to pick up the 
pen, but my paralysed fingers dropped. 

** But,’ you will say, ‘I do not understand. You 
may have blundered in marrying the wife you lost two 
years ago, but, nevertheless, you were able to make up 
your mind then.’ Ah! that is the fatal inconsistency of a 
temper like mine. The irresolute waverer is exactly the 
person who makes a plunge blindfold. Why did I marry 
that woman? I do not know, excepting that I was seized 
and driven, as if by a wave breaking on the shore. The 
marriage was over before I knew where I was. How is 
the co-existence in the same person of such strange con- 
tradictions to be explained? I suppose it is weakness. 
It is weakness which causes a man to stumble this way 
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and that way, and makes it impossible to understand 
him.”’ 

The next morning early I was in Tom’s room. He 
looked anxious, and had evidently passed a night of suf- 
fering. He began to speak at once about the paper. 
“‘ She is still in Bath,’’ he said, ‘‘ and is unmarried, forty- 
seven years old. Can you goto Bath for me?’’ St. Ives 
to Bath! But I had had a letter to say that our tender 
was declined, and, consequently, I was a little more at 
leisure. ‘‘ It lies on my heart. There is one thing I 
want her to know. All the world now seems shrunk up 
into that one thing. What is the world to me? I want 
her to believe I did love her. Ah! it was love. I can- 
not write any more. If she will but tell you that she 
trusts me, and that she trusts me to speak the truth. I 
cannot die in peace unless she admits there was nothing 
base in my desertion of her, excepting poverty of spirit. 
I am and always have been a timid mortal, capable of 
brooding, of thinking, not incapable of ideas and of 
deep emotions, but with nothing of the hero in me, and, 
worse, with not even the beginning of one—that is to 
say, with no capacity for decision. I have suffered for 
it. I have endured the lashing of self-contempt. Per- 
haps she will forgive me; but it is harder to forgive 
than to despise. 1 cannot send my paper by post to her. 
I do not know her address in Bath. You can find her in 
a Bath Directory, if she is living in her own house, and, 
if she is not, you can go to my cousin, who is well known 
there. I wish you not to give her the paper at once, but 
to begin by saying you are one of my friends, that I have 
not much longer to live, and that I wished her to hear 
from me. If you can see any response in her eyes or 
voice, then you can show her what I have written, and 
ask for a message.”’ 

That afternoon I was in the train for King’s Cross, 
and caught the evening express to Bath, I went to the 
York House Hotel, and the next morning, with some 
trouble, I found Margaret’s apartments. She was living 
in pleasant rooms in Lansdowne, overlooking the city. 
I obtained admittance by saying that I had come on busi- 
ress. I found her at a desk writing, and as she rose to 
receive me, I noticed that she was perfectly upright, 
rather spare, and a little above the usual height. Her 
hair was black and wavy, but more than tinged with 
grey. The features were clearly cut, the lips short, and 
the hands more delicate and whiter than any I had ever 
seen. A grand piano stood alongside the wall opposite 
the windows, and a sonata of Mozart’s lay open on it. 
In a year or two’s time she would be stately. 

**T have come,’’ I said, ‘‘ from my friend, Thomas 
Carpenter, who, I fear, is dying at St. Ives, in Hunting- 
donshire. He told me that he did not think you would 
have forgotten his name.”’ 

‘* What of him? ”’ 

She was sitting upright in her chair; but with one 
elbow resting on her desk, and her pen in her hand. She 
threw it down, leaned back, and looked at me intently. 

‘* He cannot now write properly,’’ I said, ‘‘ and did 
not know your address, and if he had known it he would 
have been afraid of entrusting to the post what he 
wanted to show you. I am perhaps his closest friend. 
He telegraphed for me to go to him at St. Ives from 
Birkenhead, where I live; but, fearing he could not last 
more than a day or so, he pencilled a few words to you 
with much trouble before I could reach him.’’ 

‘* Have you got the paper here? ”’ 

«ce Yes.’’ 

‘* Give it to me, and excuse me for a few minutes.”’ 

She took it, and, without opening it, went into an 
adjoining room. She was away for half an hour. When 
she came back I could see she had been crying, and there 
were red patches on her cheek. Perhaps she had been 
kneeling by the bedside. 

‘‘ What is the matter with him? ”’ 

‘* We do not know. He suffers much pain, and has 
lost. weight seriously during the last six weeks. It is 
with difficulty we can get him to eat anything. The 
doctor fears the worst.’’ 

‘* Is he alone? ’”’ 

“‘ Yes, excepting his housekeeper and his nurse.”’ 

**T will go back with you.”’ 





“To Saint Ives! ’’ I said with some surprise. 

‘* Yes, to Saint Ives. What is the time? ’’ 

“* Half-past eleven.”’ 

“We can easily catch the half-past one train to 
Paddington, and I should imagine could be at Saint 
Ives to-night. I should not go to his house till the 
morning unless there was no hope. I should not like to 
surprise him. Will you please telegraph to the inn at 
Saint Ives for a bed for me? You, of course, can go on.”’ 

The decision with which she spoke was singular, con- 
sidering the importance of her resolution and the evident 
hysteria through which she had passed. We met at the 
Bath Station, and she asked me by what class I travelled. 

I replied ‘‘third,’’ and she then said, if I would 
excuse her, she would travel “ first:’’ 

From this point my story is a collection of fragments, 
some of them my own, but mainly picked up from Tom, 
or the nurse, or from Margaret. The nurse now speaks. 

“‘Miss Ramsden called about ten o’clock this 
morning. Mr. Carpenter, my patient, had fallen asleep, 
and his Birkenhead friend, Mr. Dixon, had gone out. 
I answered the door. 

“** How is Mr. Carpenter?’ 

““* Neither worse nor better.’ 

““*CanIsee him? Iam an old and intimate friend. 
Mr. Dixon, I dare say, has told you I should call.’ 

““* You can see him for a few moments if he can 
be kept perfectly quiet. He is not yet awake.’ 

““We went noiselessly into his bedroom. She 
walked softly to the side of his bed and looked at him. 
To my dying day I shall never forget that attitude and 
that intent gaze. She was swallowed up. She stood 
perfectly upright. Her hands hung in front of her, 
clasped together. She did not stir for fully five minutes. 
She then came and sat down by the fire opposite to me. 
Her elbows rested on her knees, and propped up her 
head. So she remained till the little mantel-clock 
tinkled half-past ten. She got up and moved towards 
the door. As she was going out she beckoned to me. 

“*T must speak to him.’ 

“There was no regular night nurse. I slept in a 
room next to Mr. Carpenter’s, and there was a door 
between them always open. Miss Ramsden came again 
about nine o’clock in the evening. She asked me if she 
might sit in Mr. Carpenter’s room till the morning. ‘ If 
any change for the worse should take place,’ she said, 
‘I shall be close at hand. You could not send four miles 
for me, and I might not be in time.’ 

“* Of course, I agreed.’’ 

Margaret now reports. What follows is a transcript 
from her diary. 

““ What an experience—watching in the dark by 
the side of a man whom you love, and believe to be dying! 
It was towards the end of September, a clear, warm, 
starlight night. The window was open, and I sat by it. 
The magnificent square of Pegasus was opposite to me, 
and the Pleiades were rising. Slowly, but without pause, 
the one began to fall to the west and the other to climb 
the sky. I cannot say distinctively it was a solemn sight, 
or that the silence was solemn, or that the death-bed 
was solemn. It was as if I were in the presence of 
solemnity itself, a unity without reference. I thought 
for the most part of nothing definite, but once or twice 
I prayed, once upon my knees, that he might, by a 
miracle, be spared, so that I might show him how a 
woman can love. 

“‘ At half-past five he awoke, just as the opening 
morn before sunrise streamed on his bed. Nurse was 
still asleep. 

““*T have not had such a good night for months,’ 
he said. 

“He was not surprised to see me. 
spoke again. 

“**T wanted a word with you before I die. I loved 
you more than I have ever loved any other woman. I 
have never loved any woman but you. I feel a burning 
desire you should know this, not altogether because it 
concerns you and me, but because it is a great discovery 
that a man can thus love, and nevertheless be what I 
have been. I also feel the same burning desire that you 
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fling himself without doubt into the arms of a woman he 
never loved. During the last two years, and since the death 
of my wife, my nature has undergone a singular rectifica- 
tion. It has become much simpler. If I were not too 
weak, I should get out of bed and clasp your knees. 
Margaret, Margaret, that dreadful irresolution, contra- 
diction, resolve where no resolve is, have disappeared 
and I am at the bidding of the superior direction.’ 

“‘ His hand lay outside the bed. Did I consciously 
move my own hand towards it? Anyhow, it did move, 
and he took it in his own and kissed it. How easy of 
explanation he seemed now! 

“** Tt is incredible that a woman should forgive such 
an insult, such injury ! 

“‘ Tt is because her spiritual penetration goes deeper : 
she discerns what is behind, what is the truth. 

“TI am better to-day ; pull up the blind.’ 

**In another quarter of an hour the sun would be 
up. One could almost hear the advance of triumphant 
day. 

“« * T believe,’ said Tom, ‘I shall not die. Margaret, 
will you seal my sincerity; will you be my wife? It 
may only be for hours, but what are hours and years?’ 

“T gently pulled the door into the next room, and 
then knelt down by his bedside. We were married in 
that room by special license within a week, and were 
spared to one another for many years.’’ 

I, Philip Dixon, conclude with a word. 

All these years Margaret’s love had lain unseen, 
unexpressed, unsubdued, alive, although encompassed 
with mortality. It was not killed by violence offered to 
it, nor did it decay through rot and damp. 

[I bend my knees and worship.| 1 have heard of 
seeds which will remain in a storehouse in darkness and 
cold for years, and when placed in the earth will bloom 
in gorgeous color. [God 1s great. | 
Marx RUTHERFORD. 


[This study was marked by its author ‘‘ Un- 
corrected.’’ It seems, however, to be practically perfect 
in method and construction, and it has therefore been 
decided to publish it.] 





Letters from Abroad. 


THE DUTCH POLITICAL SITUATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—On Tuesday, June 17th, will be held the 
general elections for the Dutch ‘“ Second Chamber,’’ 
corresponding to the House of Commons, and it is an 
opportune moment for drawing attention to the main 
features of the political situation in the Netherlands. 

The chief factors in Dutch political history since 
1848 have been the struggle between the two Protestant 
parties of the Right and the Left, with their various 
sub-divisions, the existence of a Catholic Party, which 
is as strong or stronger than either alone, and in recent 
years the growth of a Socialist Party, which has refused 
to work in any steady alliance with any other. 

In the days of the Republic, Catholics were generally 
excluded from all civil rights, but this restriction was 
removed in 1815, and in general it may be said that the 
Catholics and the Liberal Protestants worked together in 
making the Constitution of 1848, which, with the 
exception of some details, still obtains; nor was this co- 
operation strange, as the Constitution of 1848 allowed 
the Roman Catholic Church to restore the Bishoprics in 
the Netherlands, and to establish seminaries and religious 
houses. The extensive use made of this privilege in 
1853 in the famous ‘‘ Allocutio’’ of the Pope, which, 
instead of restoring the original two dioceses of former 
times, instituted five bishops and an archbishop, raised 
such a storm of indignation in Protestant ecclesiastical 
circles that under the pressure of the so-called 
‘* April movement,’’ the Liberal Minister, Thorbeeke, 
was forced to resign. What had been done, 
however, was not undone, and for about twenty 
years the combination of Liberals and_ Catholics 









was generally dominant, though not always in office, 
while all the time the organisation of the Catholics, 
both as a church and as a political party, became steadily 
more and more perfect. 

Meanwhile, the Liberals had gradually carried out 
their educational programme, and had instituted a 
system of national education, which was undenomina- 
tional, excluding all dogmatic teaching of religion, 
though it stipulated that children should be taught ‘‘ the 
Christian and Social Virtues.’’ The opposition to this 
system among the orthodox Protestants was extreme, 
especially among those dissenters who had left the Dutch 
Reformed Church, because it was inclined to abandon 
the strict teaching of Calvin and of the Synod of 
Dordrecht. 

It was the political genius of Dr. Kuyper which 
succeeded in organising this dislike of the Liberal system 
of education into the present powerful ‘‘ anti-revolu- 
tionary ’’ party, and in persuading the Catholics that 
their true interest was a coalition with the Calvinists. It 
was, of course, obviously the most astute and at the same 
time the most natural policy, for on the one hand the 
“ Liberal ’’ schoolmaster. was sometimes a narrow and 
doctrinaire person, who had been so continuously 
crammed with useful knowledge that he had never had 
time to develop intelligence or common-sense, so that 
the dissatisfaction in the national schools was not ground- 
less; and on the other hand, the Calvinist and Catholic 
clergy both longed for a system of denominational 
education which would restore their sadly diminished 
influence with the younger generation. To the Calvinists 
and Catholics, who thus deserted the Liberals, were 
joined the ‘‘ Christian Historical ’’ Party, who may be 
roughly, if not quite accurately, described as the 
legitimate successors of the old Conservative Party which 
had originally opposed the combination of Liberalism 
and Catholicism. The union of these three parties, 
who together make up the Right, and are generally 
spoken of as ‘‘ the Coalition,’’ has been the dominant 
factor in Dutch politics for at least the last fifteen years, 
though it has sometimes been out of office. 

During these fifteen years they have introduced the 
system of heavy subsidies to denominational] schools, and 
they now. propose to go still further, to make denomina- 
tional schools the general rule, and to have national 
schools only where it is necessary to supplement 
denominational education. But the force of circum- 
stances has led them now to go to the country on a much 
more complicated programme. While they have been 
in office, the demand for social legislation has been at 
least as active in Holland as in England. A strong 
Socialist Party has grown up, which regards the Coalition 
and its opponents with a dislike and a mistrust which 
it does not hesitate to express in lengthy speeches and 
in violent language. Moreover, among the “ Coalition ”’ 
there are not a few, such as Mr. Talma, the Minister for 
Trade and Agriculture, who unite an undoubtedly strict 
Calvinism with the most radical kind of social pro- 
gramme. The Coalition has already gone a long way 
towards compulsory insurance, and wishes to go still 
further. 

The difficulty is how to find the money to pay for 
this legislation. The Coalition proposes to do it by 
raising the tariff on all imports, which is at present a 
minimum rate of 5 per cent., to a minimum of 12 per 
cent., and estimates that this will produce an extra 
income of 10,000,000f1. (= £833,333). They also propose 
to revise the Constitution by giving the suffrage only to 
the heads of families, to lengthen the duration of Parlia- 
ments to five years (it is now four), and to give the 
Upper House a right of amendment, which it does not 
at present possess. The cynically disposed among their 
opponents think that this is intended to conciliate the 
Conservative elements in the upper classes, who are 
already afraid of the social programme, and secretly hone 
that the Coalition in attempting to please all classes will 
end by satisfying none. 

Opposed to the ‘‘ Coalition’’ is the ‘“‘ Concentra- 
tion,’’ an alliance of the Free Liberals, the United 
Liberals, and the Radical Democrats (“ pi eon 
Democraten,’’ the name can really not be adequately 
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translated), and opposed to both ‘“‘ Coalition ”’ 
“‘ Concentration ’’ is the Socialist Labor Party. 

The programme of the Concentration is the mainten- 
ance of the national schools, the preservation of Free 
Trade (a 5 per cent. import duty is always reckoned in 
Holland as the equivalent of Free Trade), the intro- 
duction of universal manhood suffrage, probably of some 
form of female suffrage, old age non-contributory 
pensions, and an increase of direct taxation, especially 
on the richer classes, to meet the necessary expenditure. 

It is difficult to say what the result will be. 
Probab'y the ‘‘ Coalition ’’ will lose some seats, but they 
may retain a small majority, and in any case the ‘‘ Con- 
centration’’ is unlikely to win enough seats to be 
independent of the Socialists. The main factors in the 
struggle are a dislike of Protection among the trading 
classes, and a growing fear of Rome and of the power 
of the Calvinist dissenters among the members of the 
Dutch Church. It is a question whether these factors, 
which work against the Coalition, are compensated by 
the dislike of increased direct taxation and the fear of 
still more Socialistic legislation, which work against the 
Concentration. 

Moreover, there is a strong feeling among members 
of the Dutch church that their interests are in danger ; 
the appointment of a dissenter to a Theological Pro- 
fessorship at Utrecht recently raised a storm of 
indignation, so that in the Utrecht Theological Faculty 
there were this year only about seven freshmen, instead 
of the thirty or forty who formerly used to come up, and 
this feeling will probably be reflected at the polls. 

It is also worth noticing that the opposition to 
universal suffrage is not really great. At present, any one 
has a vote who can show fifty florins in the savings bank, 
and it is darkly whispered that the number of savings 
bank accounts sometimes suffers an unnatural increase 
at the season of registration. 

It is, however, impossible to deny that there is a 
tendency to think that one party is as bad as another; 
but this is really an asset for the Left, as many have 
announced their intention of voting for the Left on the 
ground that this is the best way to bring about a dead- 
lock and a ‘‘ Business Ministry’’ which will content 
itself with carrying on the Government without intro- 
ducing new legislation. At the present moment the 
Catholics have twenty-six seats, of which only two are 
at all doubtful ; the Anti-Revolutionary have twenty, of 
which seven are doubtful; the Christian Historical have 
twelve, of which three are doubtful; the Concentration 
have together thirty-four seats, of which six are 
doubtful; and the Socialists seven, of which one is 
doubtful. It is, of course, possible that the event may 
show that many more seats were doubtful, and the 
Caalition may suffer a ‘‘ landslide,’’ but at present few 
Liberals are optimist enough to think that they will win, 
on the balance, more than nine seats, which will produce 
a deadlock, though there are probably few supporters of 
the Government who expect to maintain their present 
majority.—Yours, &c., 


and 


Kirsopp Lake. 
June 15th, 1913. 





Social Copes. 


A PARLIAMENT OF WOMEN. 


THERE is a great unwritten book of Popular Opinions 
which would be an anthology of all the untrue truisms, 
of all the prejudices and assumptions and dogmas which 
we allow to creep into our brains as unconsciously as we 
allow the microbes to creep into our bodies. In this 
book of ‘‘ vulgar errors’’ the largest chapter would be 
headed ‘‘ Concerning Woman.’’ There is no man, and, 
strangely enough, no woman, however open-minded, who 
—if their brains could be opened for inspection—would 
not show a whole cluster of these inveterate superstitions 
about the nature of woman, but none of these popular 
superstitions would have survived in anyone who had 
sat, with open mind and ears and eyes, through the two 








days’ Congress of the Women’s Co-operative Guild, that 
took place a week ago in the Town Hall of Newcastle. 
Like most things connected with the co-operative move- 
ment, very little is known outside it of the Women’s 
Guild, and yet the Guild, with its 28,000 members, is 
the only large democratic organisation.of women in the 
country, the only organisation in which women have had 
an opportunity of showing their ability or inability of 
managing affairs. 

The mere sight of this parliament of 650 working- 
class women was extraordinarily impressive. At the first 
glance, one was struck by the curious whiteness of these 
rows of faces, then by the startling uniformity of the 
deep lines upon those faces, which seemed to have set 
them in an expression of suffering, and patience, and 
earnestness. Before them one felt at once the absurdity 
of the old tags of literature and the old tags of one’s 
own prejudices, There was no frailty or fickleness, here ; 
rather there was written in the lines of those features 
the “oak and triple brass’’ that life and the 
knowledge of life and of suffering had taught these 
mothers to bind about their hearts. This first impression 
lasted to the end ; again and again, through the two days, 
a note of noble patience was struck in the speeches, and 
never with a more dramatic or more pathetic effect than 
in a speech of one of the Northern delegates. She was 
speaking on the subject of the proposed ‘‘ fusion of labor 
forces,’’ the attempt which is now being made to effect 
some sort of union between the co-operative movement, 
trade unionism, and the Labor Party. This proposal 
has aroused much opposition among co-operators owing 
to the fear that it will drag the movement into party 
politics; and at the recent Congress of the Co-operative 
Union, held in Aberdeen, a resolution, in terms similar 
to those which were being discussed at Newcastle, had 
been defeated. Several women had expressed the hope 
that the Women’s Congress would follow the example 
of the Men’s Congress, and reject the proposal. This 
Northern delegate, a typical working-class woman both 
in speech and appearance, spoke with passionate and yet 
restrained earnestness in favor of the resolution. She 
told with an eloquent simplicity, which made her speech 
a work of art, how, as a child, she had learnt from her 
father to believe that the one hope for the working classes 
was to forget their differences and to work together 
loyally for the same ideals and the same ends. Then 
she paused, and told the delegates that she did not wish 
her words to influence their votes: if they had come 
prepared to vote against the resolution they should do 
so; but then they should go home and think over what 
she had said, and, if it convinced them, they should 
return to Congress next year and vote in favor of the 
resolution. ‘‘ We can wait,’’ she said, ‘‘ we can wait. 
We women have waited years, thousands of years, even 
to be able to discuss things like this. We can wait.’’ 

The spirit of genuineness and earnestness, and an 
unusual tenacity of purpose were noticeable even in the 
smallest details of the Congress. Anyone who has been 
through meetings of this kind knows what the strain on 
temper and attention is to sit on rather hard seats for 
eight or ten hours a day listening to speeches in a hall 
in which the best speaker, with the best will and voice 
in the world, has great difficulty in making herself 
audible. It would scarcely have been surprising to find, 
after two days spent in this manner, some signs of 
flagging attention among the 650 women, most of whose 
lives are spent in the perpetual grinding labor of the 
home, or the factory, or the workshop. But at half-past 
nine on Wednesday night, after sittings that aggregated 
between fifteen and twenty hours, it was still possible to 
see them all in their places, it was still possible to admire 
their quiet and attention (of which the most triumphant 
sign is the absence of scraping of feet and clearing of 
throats), it was still possible to watch women, on whose 
faces were the marks of age and the lines of labor, with 
their eyes fixed upon the speaker, quick to nod their 
heads with approval or to laugh at any touch of humor. 

When Mr. Wilkes objected to Dr. Johnson’s defini- 
tion of oratory as the power of beating down your 


adversary’s arguments and putting better in their place, 
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because ‘‘ this does not move the passions,’’ the doctor 
sledge-hammered him with the retort: ‘‘ He must be a 
weak man who is to be so moved.’’ The oratory of the 
Congress was Dr. Johnson’s oratory, and it would have 
surprised even that shrewd lover of generalities upon 
human nature to observe that the emotionalism, which 
is popularly believed to be a peculiarly feminine weak- 
ness, was entirely absent. There were plenty of 
speeches alive with the emotion which is rooted in strong 
beliefs, but the whole atmosphere of the discussions 
showed that no speaker in that audience would have had 
any chance who had relied upon the hysterical sentimen- 
tality which attempts to cloud the reason by an appeal 
to the passions, or upon what Mr. Wilkes called “ all the 
charms of poetical expression.’’ It is, of course, one 
more example of our inveterate ‘‘ vulgar errors’’ that 
the belief that women are more emotional than men, and 
therefore unfitted for public affairs, has survived the 
history of Queen Elizabeth and the letters of Queen 
Victoria; only the physical and mental infirmities of 
deafness and blindness could account for its surviving 
a Congress of the Women’s Co-operative Guild. 

The fact that the Congress represents nearly 30,000 
working-class women, scattered up and down England, 
themselves wage-earners, or the wives and mothers 
of wage-earners, makes it possible to discover from the 
questions discussed and the resolutions passed something 
of the mental attitude, the desires and ideals, of the least 
articulate of classes. There could be no mistaking two 
of their desires and ideals: a living wage for women, and 
education. It was the Guild that has been chiefly 
instrumental in getting a minimum wage of 17s. a week 
for adult women adopted in principle by the Co-operative 
movement, and it was the Guild which conducted the 
campaign, described in a recent article in THe Nation, 
which ended in Co-operators agreeing to pay the mini- 
mum scale of wages in their great Wholesale Society. 
Conscious that they had put their own house in order, 
and had shown that they were willing to pay as 
employers what they demanded as workers, the Congress 
passed a resolution calling upon the Co-operative move- 
ment to do its utmost to secure the establishment by 
Trade Boards of the ‘‘ Co-operative minimum of 17s. a 
week ’’ in all trades. 

But the cry of the Congress was for education. 
Four of the resolutions dealt with this subject, two with 
the education of the women themselves, and two with 
that of their children. When the question arose of 
apportioning some part of their scanty funds either to 
education of Co-operative women or to a convalescent 
fund, naturally of immense attraction to women who 
know the horrors of ill-health added to poverty, they 
bravely turned their backs upon temptation, and voted 
for education. Again and again the note was struck 
of an almost passionate desire for knowledge, for some- 
thing wider than the narrowness of laborious lives, and 
after becoming deeply conscious of the sagacity and 
native wit and large tolerance of these women, one was 
startled by a sort of noble simplicity when a delegate 
called forth a great cry of assent by saying: ‘‘I feel we 
have only just reached the stage of knowing our own 
ignorance.”’ 





Letters to the Editor. 


“HUMANITY IN RESEARCH.” 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Perhaps my friend, Mr. Bernard Shaw, will 
allow me to reply to Mr. Stephen Paget on the subject of 
“ Plague.” 

The latter sets Dr. Charles Creighton against 
“G. B. S.,” who had stated in your columns that “ plague, 
which used to ravage London, has been extirpated by 
common sanitation.”’ 

Mr. Paget quotes Dr. Creighton as saying: “It is not 
easy to see why the plague should have died out.” But if 
Mr. Paget had been a candid controversialist, he would 
have told your readers that although Dr. Creighton declared, 















on page 34 of his “ History of Epidemics in Britain,” that 
“it was not easy to see why the plague should have died 
out,” nevertheless, that eminent epidemiologist, on page 35, 
provides a solution of the difficulty as follows :— 

“Tf, as I believe, the virus of plague had its habitat in 
the soil, from which it rose in emanations, and if it depended, 
therein, both remotely for its origin in some distant country, 
as well as immediately for its continuance in all countries, 
upon the decomposition of human bodies, then it is easy 
to understand that the immense mortalities caused by each 
epidemic would preserve the seeds of the disease, or the 
crude matter of the disease in the soil. The soil of all 
England was filled with the multitude of the dead laid in 
trenches, and there were several revivals of plague in the 
fifty or sixty years following. In London there were plague 
pits opened in the suburbs in many great epidemics during 
three centuries. Even when there was no epidemic the dead 
were laid in the ground in such a manner that their resolu- 
tion was speedy, and the diffusion of the products unchecked. 
But it is undoubted that greater care in the disposal of the 
dead did at length come into vogue. ‘ My view of the 
matter is that the virus would have died out of itself had it 
not been continually augmented, or fed by its appropriate 
pabulum, and that the gradual change in the mode of inter- 
ment helped to check such augmentation or feeding; but the 
more elaborate interment of the dead was itself an index of the 
greater spending power of the community, and it may be 
said that it was tho better condition of the people, and not 
this one particular thing in it, which put an end to the 
periodical recurrence of plague.” 

In other words, sanitation and hygiene, in their broadest 
sense, banished plague from this country. 

Mr. Paget, in his second paragraph, goes on to say that, 
“in 1894, Yersin and Kitasato discovered the germs of the 
disease, bacillus pestis, and that some Viennese doctors were 
infected by pure cultures of these germs, and died of 
plague.’’ 

But he does not tell your readers that the “plague 
bacillus ’’ discovered by Kitasato in the buboes of plague 
patients is denied by an equally great authority, Aoyama, 
to be the genuine bacillus ; neither does he tell your readers 
that the reputed plague microbe is common to the whole range 
of hemorrhagic septiceemic diseases, and is identical with 
the microbe of fowl-cholera on the one hand, and that of 
septic pleuro-pneumonia in cattle on the other. 

And had Mr. Paget wished the whole truth to be known, 
he might even have added that Mr. Hankin, chemical 
examiner and bacteriologist to the North-West Provinces of 
Oudh, reported to the Plague Commission that “there was 
no doubt that cases of plague occurred among human beings 
in which no microbes were visible at the time of death.” 
Therefore, what with the same bacillus being found in differ- 
ent diseases, a contradiction as to its genuineness by 
eminent authorities, and, finally, its not being found in 
plague cases at all, I think we are justified in concluding 
with Professor Crookshank, late Bacteriologist to King’s 
College, London: “It is quite possible that the real con- 
tagion of plague is unknown.” 

In paragraphs 3 to 9, Mr. Paget epitomises a number of 
statistics, which he has apparently copied from the third 
edition of a report from the Bombay Bacteriological 
Laboratory, which appears to be a huge commercial enter- 
prise for the manufacture and sale of every kind of serum 
and vaccine. The report contains several pages of price- 
lists, and, at the very outset, statistics from such a source 
must be received with caution. I received a copy from 
India last week; possibly Mr. Paget received one too, and 
this may have suddenly stirred him to forward his belated 
reply to Mr. Bernard Shaw. The statistics appear to be 
worked upon the same lines that the miracles of vaccination 
for small-pox were at one time, and subject to the same 
fallacies throughout. The most vital points for scientific 
statistical calculation are omitted, and such statistics are 
not worth the paper they are written upon. 

Now what Dr. Creighton has proved—and, in my 
opinion, proved conclusively—as the result of his investiga- 
tion among plague-stricken districts in India, and the con- 
clusion he laid before the Indian Section of the Society of 
Arts, in May, 1905, is that plague is a soil poison. He 
says :— 

“That the infection of plague resides in the ground is 
now accepted by every practical man in India who has been 
on plague duty, and is perceived intuitively by the people 
themselves.” 

He compares two Indian districts—Ratnagiri and 
Satara—which adjoin one another in the Bombay territory, 
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to which Mr. Paget has drawn your readers’ attention. They 
contain an equal number of villages and equal populations, 
about 14 millions each. Ratnagiri lies on the coast, and 
plague has been introduced into its numerous harbors 
dozens of times, and very many thousands of its people work 
in Bombay City, where plague has raged, and they go in 
and out daily; but the disease has never taken hold of the 
inhabitants—there have only been about 400 cases annually. 
Whereas in Satara, which lies inland, they have had an 
average of 30,000 cases annually. The difference consists 
entirely in the structure of the houses—stone houses in one 
and mud in the other. 

The absurd rat-and-flea theory has not a solitary scien- 
tific leg to stand upon. Dr. Hossack, who has done as much 
work as anyone in plague duty in India, says: “ Considering 
all that has been written, there is remarkably little direct 
evidence to show that fleas are responsible for plague.’’ 

Further, Ashburton Thomson, in his address on the 
“Epidemiology of Plague,’’ before the American Medical 
Association, said: ‘“ Direct experimental proof of a satis- 
factory character that it is in the power of any flea to com- 
municate plague is at present wanting.”—Yours, c., 

Watter R. Hapwen, M.D., J.P. 

(President British Union for Abolition of Vivisection.) 

32, Charing Cross, S.W. 

June 18th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—A letter, written by Miss Beatrice Kidd, with refer- 
ence to Mediterranean fever, which appeared in your issue 
of May 3rd, has just been brought to my notice, and as it 
contains certain so-called “facts” that are decidedly mis- 
leading, I should esteem it a favor if you would permit me 
to make some comments thereon. Miss Kidd, it is true, 
ascribes these statements to a certain Dr. Hadwen, but it 
is obvious that she identifies herself with them, and relies 
upon them to substantiate her thesis “that goats’ milk had 
nothing whatever to do with the cessation of the fever ”— 
and here I assume that a printer’s error has substituted 
“ cessation ” for “ production,” otherwise I should find myself 
in agreement with your correspondent that the absence of 
goats’ milk has resulted in the cessation of the fever. The 
statements to which I refer, and the comments upon them, 
are as follows :— 


“1. Because the main reduction in the Army—from 643 
cases in 1905 to 120 in the first half of 1906- took place before 
the milk was stopped at all.” 


Mediterranean fever, like other epidemic diseases, 
varies in its severity from year to year; one selected year 
can, therefore, hardly be compared with any other individual 
year, much less with a portion of a year. Taking the five- 
year period, 1901-1905 (during which period the diagnosis 
of the fever was made and confirmed by the most modern 
methods), the average yearly incidence amounted to about 
350 cases. Within the calendar year, however, there exists 
a period of minimum prevalence of the fever, extending from 
January to June, with an average incidence of 120 cases; 
and a period of maximum prevalence, from July to December, 
with an average incidence of 230 cases. The case incidence 
for 1905 was exceptionally heavy, but its total of 643 cases 
showed the customary difference between these two periods— 
viz., 257 for the first half of the year, and 396 for the second. 
Therefore, the suggestion that the reduction from 643 cases 
during the whole of 1905 to 120 during the first half of 1906, 
that is before the Milk Prohibition Order, is calculated to 
mislead the reader, since any fair comparison of selected 
short periods should be between corresponding periods, such, 
for instance, as the second half of 1905, with its 386 cases, 
and the second half of 1906, with its 40 cases. A more faith- 
ful comparison would undoubtedly be between, say, the five- 
year period 1901-5, before preventive measures were insti- 
tuted, when the average was 350 cases, and the five-year 
period 1907-11, after the use of goats’ milk had been stopped, 
when the average incidence had fallen to less than three cases 
per annum. 

“2. Because it coincided with the removal of the troops 
from the disgraceful St. Elmo barracks, whence nearly all the 
fever cases had come.” 

This probably refers to Lower St. Elmo, since the 
adjacent Upper St. Elmo had a fair reputation gud fever. 





Even then it is incorrect to say that nearly all the cases had 
come from Lower St. Elmo, for its reputation was never so 
bad as that of the old Floriana Barracks. Again, this “fact” 
suggests that Lower St. Elmo was completely evacuated ; 
this was not the case, and although I cannot recollect the 
exact number of men quartered there, I do know that durirg 
the first three months of 1906, when the barracks were occu- 
pied by a battalion of the Lancashire Fusiliers, six cases of 
fever occurred, whilst during the remainder of the year (and 
after stopping the milk supply) the barracks only contributed 
two cases. 

«3. Because the reduction (of cases) in the Navy took place 
gradually as the harbor was gradually cleansed, and not 
suddenly as with the Army.” 

Up to the end of 1905, the average yearly cases in the 
Navy amounted to 240. In 1905 itself the average was 
exceeded (293 cases). During the first half of 1906 there were 
85 cases, against an average of 130—probably due to the fact 
that the fleet was kept at sea as much as possible. After the 
Milk Prohibition Order was issued—that is, during the latter 
half of 1906—only 16 cases occurred, as against the average 
of 110. During the whole of 1907, only 12 cases of fever, and 
since then only occasional cases, have been found, often in 
native Maltese employed upon the battleships as stewards or 
bandsmen. The reader must judge whether or no this drop 
in the case incidence is to be termed sudden or gradual. 
Moreover, there has been no sudden cleansing of the harbor, 
and there is no evidence that it is any cleaner now than it 
was in 1905 or even 1900. 

“4, Because the story of the cargo boat, which Bruce 

said ‘ clinched the fact,’ was found to be a tissue of exaggera- 

tions and mis-statements.” 

The story of the cargo-boat, as reported by the Mediter- 
ranean Fever Commission, is as follows:—65 goats were 
shipped on board the “ Joshua Nicholson” at Malta for con- 
veyance to America. They were transhipped at Antwerp, 
and 60 reached their destination—five having died en route. 
On arrival they were put in quarantine and their condition 
investigated, with the result that no less than 32 were found 
to be infected with micrococcus melitensis—indeed, one 
American woman, who drank of the infected milk, contracted 
the fever. In addition to the goats there were on board 
the “Joshua Nicholson” 27 men. Two of these disliked 
goats’ milk, and never drank it ; two German engineers were 
careful to boil all the milk they collected before they drank 
it; of the remaining 23 individuals, 12 left the ship and 
could not be traced, so that no details are available with 
regard to them, and there is no accurate information about 
the passenger who had purchased the goats. The remaining 
10 persons have been traced, and their medical histories 
inquired into: one suffered from hernia ; another, a Maltese 
goatherd, gave evidence of a past attack of the fever; the 
other eight had suffered febrile attacks, subsequently to the 
consumption of the goats’ milk, and careful examination gave 
conclusive evidence that in five of the men, these were attacks 
of Mediterranean fever. These facts are neither exaggerated 
nor mis-stated, and cannot be controverted. 

‘*5 and 6. Because, owing to the improvement made in the 
sanitation of Malta, all fevers are declining on the Island, &c.” 
On the one hand, I am not aware of any marked im- 

provements in the sanitation of Malta; on the other hand, 
all fevers are not declining on the Island. To take one 
example: Typhoid or enteric fever is a disease, improvement 
in the case incidence of which is frequently associated with 
improved sanitation ; but the Annual Reports of the Public 
Health Department of Malta give the following figures for 
aach of the six years, 1906-7 to 1911-12, inclusive—viz., 5, 
54, 109, 466, 96, 234 respectively. 

“7 and 8. Because the natives of Malta repudiate Bruce’s 
theory, knowing the fever to be endemic in certain houses and 
localities irrespective of milk drinking, &c.” 

The assumption that the native peasants of Malta, whose 
vested interests in the milk trade were assailed, are compe- 
tent authorities to pronounce upon the causation of a disease 
which baffled the clinician for so many years, is somewhat 
ludicrous. The only association that can be proved to exist 
between locality and fever depends, as I pointed out in my 
Milroy Lectures, upon the ratio of goat population to human 
population in certain villages. 

“9. Because when statistics were collected, dividing milk- 


drinkers from non-milk drinkers, they did not corroborate that 
theory.” 
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The earlier statistics of the fever with reference to the 
consumption of milk were made by Mr. Power in 1904 and 
Lieut.-Colonel Davies in 1905. These gentlemen were without 
full knowledge of the infectivity of goats’ milk, for this impor- 
tant fact, ascertained by means of animal experiments, was 
not available until 1906, and consequently their inquiries were 
not sufficiently searching. 

In 1906, the epidemiologists who investigated this point 
obtained abundant evidence of the consumption of goats’ 
milk in practically every one of the Naval and Military fever 
cases. As an instance of the difficulty of obtaining accurate 
information with regard to milk consumption, one officer who 
was attacked by the fever denied ever drinking milk; but 
on further questioning, acknowledged that he took cold, un- 
boiled goats’ milk with his porridge every morning. Again, 
in the early part of 1906, some of the barracks attempted to 
sterilise the milk by boiling, but the process was entrusted 
to subordinates, or even native cooks, and was very rarely 
carried out efficiently, if at all. This was clearly shown 
when I introduced the Ortol test to the island in 1906—a test 
which enabled the medical officer in charge to demonstrate 
from time to time that the milk supposed to have been boiled 
had never reached even a temperature of 100 degrees F 
much less the boiling point. 


og 


“10. Because the fever, always inconsiderable among the 
natives, declined among them 50 per cent., although owing to 
the fact that they could not sell the milk to the garrison, they 
were drinking it more than ever themselves.” 

The average yearly incidence of the fever in the native 
population is the inconsiderable figure, 632. During the 
period (May, 1906) that the goatherds were “on strike” and 
refusing to supply milk to the garrison, they undoubtedly 
drank much of the milk they could not sell. The result was 
that the case incidence for the ensuing three months rose to 
320 as against the average for the same three months of 230, 
an increase of nearly 100 cases during a period, be it noted, 
when the Army, by abstaining from the milk, was reducing 
its cases from 125 to 30; and the Navy, by a similar step, 
from 48 to 13. A decline has, however, taken place in the 
case incidence upon the civil population during the past 
few years, part passu with the action of the sanitary 
authorities, by which considerably more than 1,000 infected 
milch goats have been destroyed, and in the absence of any 
noteworthy improvement in the sanitation of the Island, this 
decline can only be attributed to the removal of so large a 
volume of infective material from the homes and the dietary 
of the civil population.—Yours, &c., 

Jno. Eyre. 
(Director of the Bacteriological Department, Guy’s 
Hospital; Chairman of the 1906 Working Party, 
Mediterranean Fever Commission, &c.) 
The Bacteriological Laboratories, Guy’s Hospital, S.E. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

S1r,—I beg to apologise to Mr. Paget for having inad- 
vertently stated that he had used Dr. Eyre’s diagrams in 
his lectures. I thought that the diagrams I had seen him 
use had been those of Dr. Eyre. 

I notice that he still refuses to furnish the public with 
what he calls “the facts of the case against Neisser.”’ 

I presume, therefore, that he condemns Dr. Neisser’s 
inoculation of the unfortunate children as strongly as I 
do myself.—Yours, &c., 

R. B. CunnNINGHAME GRAHAM. 

Devonshire Club, June 16th, 1913. 

[This controversy must now close.—Ep., Natron. ] 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE BISHOPS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In one of the last conversations I had with the 
late Mr. Henry Labouchere, I remember he said to me that 
one of the surest proofs of a good newspaper article was the 
wrath it excited in the ranks of your opponents. I observe 
with amusement, but without surprise, that your incisive 
notes in a recent issue of Tur Nation on the political 
attitude of the bishops appointed by the present Liberal 
Administration have aroused the fury of the new Dean of 
Durham ; and, as Dean Henson has always been a stout old 
Tory, his vituperation is to me an infallible sign that your 





well-directed arrow has found its mark. I see another sign 
of exactly the same kind in a recent article in the 
“Spectator.”’ It devotes a whole leader to wriggling around 
the points which you have raised. But it carefully avoids 
attacking the accuracy of any one of them. 

Old and experienced politicians tell me that it is looked 
upon as unseemly for a commoner who has been made a 
peer of the realm immediately to turn round and assail 
the Administration which has conferred this honor upon 
him. In matters of this kind, I think that bishops ought 
to act up to the standard adhered to by ordinary laymen. 
When bishops act and speak within the circumference of 
their spiritual duties, we are prepared to pay them the 
reverence and respect due to the high office which they hold. 
But when they enter the arena of party politics, when they 
become like the rest of us mere party politicians, they must 
be judged by the standards of party politics. And, not- 
withstanding Dean Henson’s high “ falutin’,’”’ it is unseemly 
that most of the ecclesiastics whose names you have men- 
tioned should at the present moment be carrying on a raging 
and tearing propaganda against the administration which 
created them. 

Let me give you an instance of the operation of this 
propaganda upon the Liberal clergy in their parishes. I 
have a friend who is accustomed to send a number of the 
poorest children in his parish for a holiday in the country. 
It is an immense boon to these little ones, who spend the 
rest of the year in dim and squalid slums. But because this 
clergyman will not take any part in demonstrating against 
the Welsh Church Bill, some of his parishioners, incited 
by the wild talk of the bishops, have withdrawn their sub- 
scriptions from his “ Country Holiday Fund.” Fortunately, 
he has succeeded in raising sufficient funds in other quarters. 
But this is an illustration of what the Liberal clergy have 
to suffer every time the bishops desert their true calling 
and degenerate into mere mouthpieces of the Tory Party. 

One would imagine from the letters of Dean Henson 
and some of your correspondents that you are favoring the 
selection of inferior men for political reasons. I do not 
gather this from your note. What I do gather is that a 
Liberal Administration, in the selection of men for high 
ecclesiastical office, should give a preference when all are 
otherwise suitable to those “ whose opinions,”’ in the words 
of one of your correspondents, “and sympathies make for 
the larger horizons both of civil and religious life.”— 
—yYours, &c., 

Reform Club, Pall Mall. 

June 18th, 1913. 


A CHURCHMAN. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Surely your just complaint was not so much that 
Tory bishops vote Tory as that Mr. Asquith, among 26,000 
clergy, has not been able or willing to find twenty-six 
Liberals of learning and weight to fill the vacant bishoprics. 
—Yours, &c., 

r. &. W. 

June 18th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—As a regular reader and strong admirer of THE 
Natron, and incidentally a supporter of the Welsh Disestab- 
lishment Bill, I feel bound to enter a protest at what I 
consider the illiberal character of your animadversions upon 
the bishops who are opposing the Welsh Church Bill. 
Surely the acceptance of preferment does not imply a com- 
plete agreement of policy between the recipient and the 
donor. 

Although the appointment of bishops is in the gift of 
the Prime Minister (and, therefore, nominally political), I 
am perfectly certain that whatever the practice of other 
Prime Ministers may have been, Mr. Asquith has, in every 
case, appointed the man whom he considered the most fitted, 
and has neither demanded nor expected a slavish sub- 
servience in political questions. 

If that were the case, I feel that the admiration and 
respect of those of us who are proud to count ourselves his 
followers would be considerably impaired. 

If I may say so without offence, your enumeration of 
the emoluments enjoyed by the bishops, and your insistence 
upon their “ palaces,’’ is unpleasantly reminiscent of the 
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vulgar taunt of your Tory contemporaries at the motor-cars 
and “ pleasure houses ’’ of Mr. Lloyd George. 

I am so rarely in disagreement with the views of THz 
Nation that I feel moved to utter this first, and, I hope, 
last complaint.—Yours, &c., 

W. Leonarp THACKRAH. 

Cranbrook, Oakleigh Park South, N. 


THE CAPTURE OF AN ENEMY’S MERCHANT 
SHIPS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. , 

Srr,—Quoting my statement, that no conventions and 
agreements would affect the capture of an enemy’s merchant 
vessels if the capturing belligerent believed that it would 
help him to win in the war, Mr. Charles Wright says that 
this is an assertion which cannot be proved; that it rests 
not on professional knowledge, but on the psychological 
effect of ‘conventions and agreements”’ on belligerent man. 
I will gladly leave to Mr. Wright the psychological aspect 
of the matter, merely venturing to suggest that, even in 
questions of psychology, precision of expression and clear- 
ness of thought may, perhaps, be found desirable. For myself, 
I am content to let my case rest upon facts as uniformly 
recorded in the history of warfare, the study of which de- 
serves more attention than is usually devoted to it. 

Mr. Wright, in referring to the capture of an enemy’s 
merchant vessels, indicates his belief that a belligerent’s 
procedure would not apply equally to “the enemy goods 
on board such vessels.’ Surely, he ought to state his 
authority for believing that the enemy’s flag covers enemy 
goods ; and he ought to tell us whether this doctrine is new 
or well established. The remainder of his sentence makes it 
seem that he still does not distinguish between a belligerent 
and a neutral. He makes no distinction between enemy 
goods under the enemy’s flag; enemy goods covered by a 
neutral flag; and contraband of war, which must involve 
some neutral interest. 

In discussions of important questions it is a useful rule 
that quotations, if made, should be complete and not muti- 
lated. Mr. Wright quotes me as saying that it may be a 
sense of justice that is operative in causing States that are 
at war to respect agreements with States that remain 
neutral. The most important part of my sentence is 
omitted. I also said that a belligerent’s respect for such 
agreements was “more probably owing to the desire not to 
convert the neutral State into an additional enemy.” How- 
ever, I adhere to both parts of the sentence. Relations of 
law are held by good authorities to exist between a belli- 
gerent and a neutral; and where law is, there is at least 
reasonable presumption that there may be justice. 

I do not show, as Mr. Wright asserts, that a belligerent 
will allow himself to be hampered by other considerations 
than merely being the winner in the war. What I have shown 
is that he will not allow himself to be hampered by the 
other considerations—except when he cannot help it. It 
may be well worth his while to put up with a certain 
amount of inconvenience rather than add to the number 
of his enemies. Beyond that a belligerent, as far as I have 
been able to discover, never has gone; and there is nothing 
to show that he will be likely to go beyond it in future. 

Mr. Wright—again omitting to distinguish between 
belligerency and neutrality—asks, “Is it not in connection 
with the definition of contraband that such hampering 
might be serious?’’ Contraband presupposes the interven- 
tion in some form of a neutral. “Serious” is a relative 
term. If a beiligerent believes that it would be more 
hampering to him in his operations to let the goods alluded 
to by Mr. Wright pass than to start extra hostilities with 
a State hitherto neutral, then he will not allow them to 
pass. If he thinks that he will be more hampered by 
getting another enemy on his hands he will let them pass. 
In fact, he will do as States at war have always been obliged 
to do—when confronted by two evils, he will choose the 
less serious. 

The answers to Mr. Wright’s further questions will be 
found to be easy and conclusive, if only it be remembered 
that belligerents and neutrals are not in the same position. 
Enemy goods, whether of immense service to an enemy or 
not, under the enemy’s flag, will not be allowed to pass by 





any belligerent able to prevent it. “International instru- 
ments governing these matters”—the Declaration of Lon- 
don is an interesting example of them—are meant to regu- 
late the relations between belligerent and neutral, not those 
between belligerent and belligerent. Consequently, such 
agreements—whilst they are, of necessity, negotiated during 
peace—have probably no legal, have certainly no practical, 
validity, when war occurs between the previously - contract- 
ing parties. 

Mr. Wright’s remarks on war insurance are deeply 
interesting and impressive. The swashbuckling fire-eaters 
of Europe, both in and out of newspaper offices, may well 
be reminded of the enormous values now involved in ocean 
traffic, and of the heavy responsibilities of all those who 
are concerned in managing, employing, or insuring the 
mercantile marine of any considerable maritime nation. A 
false step, whether taken in peace or in war, will in no way 
lighten those responsibilities or render bearing them easier. 
To inculcate a belief in the efficacy of paper agreements 
concluded between parties, in a tranquil moment, for re- 
straining the action of the same parties when involved in a 
violent quarrel, would be to mislead grievously those most 
closely concerned. There is, and can only be, one safe way 
of proceeding—and that is to learn from the history of it 
what war really is. 

Mr. Wright is correct in thinking that when war comes 
it will probably come at very short notice; but he by no 
means makes it clear whether he contemplates or not a war 
in which the British Empire is engaged. It need hardly be 
said that wars in which we would be neutrals are quite 
possible. There may, conceivably, be war between France 
and Germany; between Germany and Russia; between the 
United States and Mexico; between Brazil and the Argen- 
tine Republic. If we were to take it on ourselves to re- 
strain—which could only be done by force—the action of 
all these States against their enemy’s mercantile marine in 
the midst of a heated quarrel, we should be assuming a 
task which could not fail to prove far beyond our strength. 
It is in positions such as that that we shall find ourselves 
if we shut our eyes to the realities of warfare and lull our- 
selves into the belief that the peaceful conversations of 
diplomatists in conference are to control the action of com- 
batants when they are actually at each others’ throats. It 
is likely that diplomatists do not claim for themselves 
any such power of control. 

I hope that it will not be regarded as impertinent if I 
presume to express my appreciation of the courtesy and 
good taste with which Mr. Wright has discussed the present 
question. He has in no way countenanced the ignoble in- 
sinuation that naval officers support the right of capturing 
an enemy’s merchant vessels because they have an eye to 
ultimate pecuniary gain. This vile innuendo has been 
allowed to defile the columns of one of the more serious of 
your weekly contemporaries. It has sometimes befouled the 
utterances of Radical politicians—I should be a Radical 
myself if I were a politician, so I am not prejudiced against 
them—when advertising their readiness to reform mankind, 
and revealing their inability to learn the plainest lessons. 
Its falsehood could be easily proved.—Yours, &c., 


June 15th, 1913. Cyprian A. C. Brince. 


A FREE BREAKFAST TABLE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—In your comments on Mr. Asquith’s recent speech, 
you object to the existing food-taxes on the ground that they 
lower the physical efficiency of the nation. But what are 
these taxes? The only articles of “food” now taxed are 
dried fruits, tea, coffee, cocoa, and sugar. In defence of 
the first impost there is nothing to be said, though, as a 
matter of fact, dried fruits do not, as a rule, figure on the 
British breakfast table. But tea, coffee, and, to a less 
degree, cocoa, are all narcotics, containing appreciable 
quantities of theine and its congeners, besides xanthin, &c. 
The results of immoderate tea-drinking are written at large 
on the faces of the Irish peasantry, and disease from this 
cause is much more common in England than is generally 
supposed. Coffee is not drunk to such excess in these 
islands as elsewhere; but in Brazil and in the United States 
the wide-spread evils from its use are universally deplored 
One trembles to think of the result of cheap tea or coffee on 
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our laboring classes. So far from promoting physical 
degeneracy, taxes on these articles are, it would seem, 
absolutely essential for the preservation of such physique as 
we still possess. 

Even sugar, though a good food, is described in its 
ordinary commercial form, by no less an authority than 
Dr. Herschell, as a powerful irritant to the mucous mem- 
branes. Invert sugar, such as is found in well-cooked jam, 
has not this defect; but the vast proportion of jam now 
sold is not well cooked. A recent municipal inquiry into 
physical degeneracy at Glasgow ascribed much of it to tke 
use of white bread, tea, and jam in place of oatmeal—i.e., 
of oatmeal cooked in the Scottish way. So that as regards 
sugar also it is open to argument that the tax, as far as it 
goes, tends rather to the health of the nation than cther- 
wise.—Yours, &c., B. H. 

June 16th, 1913. 


WOMEN AND PUBLIC LIFE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—-According to Lady Frederick Cavendish, the main 
argument against opening the door of Imperial politics to 
women is that the granting of the franchise must be followed 
by the right to sit in Parliament and io hold Cabinet office, 
and that, as it needs an exceptionally tough woman to com- 
bine the duties of wife and mother with those of a guardian 
or of a county councillor, so it will need a still tougher 
woman to combine domestic duties with those of an M.P. 
or of a Cabinet Minister. 

I quite agree that the right to sit in Parliament and to 
hold Cabinet office should follow the enfranchisement of 
women, but just as the number of women serving on local 
bodies is very small compared with the number of men, so, I 
believe, the number of women in Parliament or in the 
Cabinet at any one time will be too small to produce any 
appreciable increase in the number of neglected children or 
overworked wives. Moreover, many suffragists hope so to 
use their votes, when they get them, that, in the future, 
women who at present are forced by hard economic pressure 
to enter the labor market to the neglect of themselves, their 
homes, and their children, will be spared the necessity of 
doing so. The balance will be on the right side. 

Further, I should think it probable that more women 
neglect themselves and their homes on account of society, 
sport, and pleasure, than will ever be the case with women 
M.P.s or even Cabinet Ministers.—Yours, &c., 

Amy CARTER. 

Canterbury, June 16th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srmr,—Those of your readers who accept Lady Frederick 
Cavendish’s premisses must also accept her conclusions. But 
I should like to point out that her arguments have weight 
only with those, to use her own words, “who hold that the 
Parliamentary suffrage is nothing more than a rough-and- 
ready method of governing the country, which may or may 
not be extended, restricted, or abclished as experience may 
prove.’? Do modern Liberals hold that the Parliamentary 
suffrage may be abolished ?—Yours, &., 


June 17th, 1913. A. W. Evans. 


THE MENTAL DEFICIENCY BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—May I ask you to accept yet another letter about 
the new Mental Deficiency Bill, on which so much valuable 
discussion has appeared in your paper? 

Although the measure takes a subordinate place in the 
legislative programme, yet it is one of vital importance, not 
only from the great number of persons possibly affected by 
it, but also from the magnitude of the principle at stake. 
This Bill has, in fact, sharply defined the line of cleavage 
between the two opposed schools of thought which every day 
more openly divide the political world bétween them. 

Theoretically, the question is whether politicians are to 
aim at fundamental social regeneration, or merely at 
suppressing the symptoms of (and thereby perpetuating) 
social disease. 

Practically, the question is whether the life of each 
individual citizen is to be regulated ever more and more by 





the State police, acting under the orders of doctors, 
scientists, and social experts. 

People may voluntarily adopt the advice of these 
experts as the best at the time available, reserving to 
themselves the right of private judgment and independent 
action; but there is no shadow of justification for com- 
pelling people to submit to the changing dicta of these 
experts—any more than there was justification for the Edict 
of Nantes or the Act of Conformity. 

The ardent advocates of this Bill seem unable to see that 
the opponents are at one with them in desiring to give every 
facility for the protection of the feeble-minded ; but that they 
cannot consent, and—I believe—the country will never 
consent, to the forcible detention of these unfortunate 
persons, nor to tearing children away from their parents. 
The details of this Bill have already been discussed by more 
competent critics. The Bill has against it, not only 
doctrinaire lovers of liberty and politicians alarmed at the 
trend of legislation, but experts skilled in the phenomena of 
mental deficiency, such as Dr. Hollander and Dr. Eder. 

They have pointed out with the force of knowledge that 
not only are the definitions in the Bill dangerously vague, 
but that it is practically impossible to frame a definition of 
mental deficiency under which Christian Scientists, simple- 
lifers, independent politicians, religious enthusiasts, anti-vac- 
cinators, poets, and mathematicians, will be reasonably safe. 

They have shown, also, that in actual working the 
measure would be open to endless abuse and petty tyranny ; 
and, thirdly, that, however sugared, it is a pill for the poor 
and not for the rich. 

But, apart from these constructional details, what are 
we doing by measures of this sort? Are we in any way 
altering the evil system which creates feeble-mindedness? 

Deficient children spring usually from unhealthy, ill- 
assorted, or vicious parentage. Their race is propagated, 
partly, because men and women are too self-indulgent or 
ignorant, or morally blind, to restrain their passions; partly, 

because of the poverty of the masses which makes them 
unable to look properly after their own children. 

Which needs cure? The cause or the effect? The 
offenders or the victims? 

A feeble-minded woman bears half-a-dozen deficient 
children to half-a-dozen fathers. Who should be dealt with? 
The feeble woman? Or the authors cf her degradation? Or 
the society which in its injustice creates both the wastrel 
father and the half-witted mother? 

A poor man’s deficient child sets fire to a house or maims 
an animal. Who should be condemned? The parents, whose 
poverty is such that they cannot control their child? Or 
society, which maintains a system of monopoly and injustice 
under which most people must be poor? 

Is the poverty the crime of the father, that the medical 
officer and policeman should drag his child from him to 
perpetual imprisonment? Or is it the crime of society which 
thus seeks to hide and suppress the signs of its own iniquity ? 
Until legislation ceases to deal with symptoms of social evil 
and turns to attack the poverty and servitude, which are 
their cause, measures like the Mental Deficiency Bill and 
the allied Defective Children’s Education Bill will meet with 
growing resistance and ultimate defeat.—Yours, &c., 

ErHEL WEDGWwoop. 





Poetrp. 


AN ODE. 
Frame !|— 
What is this light which grows apace 
Flaring up in the moon’s face?— 
From the close dark 
A dreadful spark, 
As of a star which has no name?— 
A burning mist, out of blind depths uphurled, 
From which God’s hands may fashion a new world— 
Or is it war, gaunt, mad, 
Which rises thus, fire-clad ? 
Old war for a little breathing space 
Grown indolent and tame— 
Now vehement, and still the same, 
Seeking blindly for the food which once it had? 
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Not war—not war, 

Not war ’twixt men and men 

Is this wild flame which throws its light afar 
Across the sky, then sinks again— 

Not the fierce grip of hand to hand, 

For plunder, women, power, or land, 

But a stranger thing 

Than ever was conceived by priest or king— 
A thing so strange, so new, 

Scarcely the dull world may believe it true— 
But laughs uneasily and turns 

Its face away so that it may not see, 

Daring not understand, 

That such indeed may be— 

Ah! but it burns, 

True fire, however blindly lit, 

Scorching all those who would extinguish it! 


Who are these riding forth 

In triumph, ecstasy, or wrath? 

Who are these who would break 

The kingdoms of the earth and make 

A burning path for their dream’s sake? 
Ruthlessly sparing neither roof nor spire, 
But, in the frenzy of their ire, 

In Church or Senate or before the Throne, 
Whirling the torch of Revolution ?— 
These are women—hold your breath, 

And ponder—these are women—these 
Who show like foam raging white, 

And wind-blown upon furious seas, 
White spume upon the lips of death— 
Once did they sit at home and sleep at ease, 
Now they ride forth blindly in the night. 


Once, long ago, 

So is the echo borne across the years, 

(The lost, forlorn, sweet, fragrant years, ah! me!) 
On golden shores deep set, 

In that blue, enchanted, : 

Amorous, smiling, rainbow-circled sea, 
God-desired, syren-haunted, 

Where now, ah, me! where now no vessel steers! 
Among the hills, between the olive-groves, 

So made for shimmering silent loves, 

Yea, in that golden land such things were done, 
The clang of swords, the clash of spears, 

Rang there, a bitter war, unnatural strife, 

Life waging war on life, 

Women fighting with men beneath the sun. 


Ah! turn thy face away! 

This is no good thing for the light of day— 
This is horror, this is 

Wrong followed by a blacker Nemesis, 
Than ever implacably pursued 

Orestes, spattered with his mother’s blood, 
This is the saddest birth 

Ever brought forth by the mild earth. 


Justice, whose slow feet 

Cannot keep measure with man’s dreams, 
And who for-ever seems 

Somehow for all her splendor incomplete, 
Stands now bewildered, pales, 

And fears to trust her trembling scales, 
Nor does she know 

Which way to go, 

Whether to strike or spare: 

Yet has the conflagration singed her hair— 
Yet has her majesty grown less, 

She falters on, she will not dare! 

Let her beware— 

Lest while her lamp so wanly gleams, 
All men shall profit by her feebleness! 


Justice, why hast thou turned 

Thy head, thy royal head, away so long? 
Has thy divinity 

Grown weak, grown impotent, grown cold? 


With sacrifice, lit by a white-robed throng 
Of suppliants who kissed thy garments’ fold, 
And worshipped thee with praise, with song, 
With love, with exultation—now 

Has that praise fallen which was thine of old. 
Elsewhere they worship (they 

Who patiently besought thee yesterday !) 
Boldly they proclaim 

Aloud thou art not, and blaspheme the name. 
And thou, 

Since fire is at thy very temple door, 

Dost raise a little thy white brow 

To hear—oh! thou so careless of thy fame 
Through the years gone before! 


The frantic throng sweeps raging by 

Of women, each with a bright brand 

Fiery within her hand 

To speed her wrongs up to the sky— 

Alas, that the old feud 

’Twixt force and reason still should be renewed. 
Man’s wandering spirit gropes 

Weakly for truth and misses, and conceives 
Error, and stumbling through the dark, destroys 
On his dim road what adorations, hopes, 
Beatitudes, and fragile joys! 

Yet in the end the grey mist parts, and leaves 
Him mounted a little higher on the slopes. 


Slowly, slowly he ascends, 

The journey never ends, 

Yet he ascends ever—led 

By those stray gleams wherewith his soul is fed 
Of the Morn’s inextinguishable red! 

What profit, then, to complicate his way 

With the torch rekindled of dead yesterday? 
With ancient violence, ever more akin 

To folly, misery, and sin? 

With vain departed terrors laid aside? 

With weapons chosen from an armory 

Of which tired, outworn passions hold the key, 
To drive him, faltering, on a path untried? 
Not thus Truth’s feet on her sure journey move, 
But silently as rain, 

Which falls like tears of pity and of love 
Upon the dry, reluctant, sun-scorched plain :— 
Very slowly, very silently, 

She moves—a veil across her eyes, 

So that men know her not, until 

Suddenly 

The unseen presence of her makes them wise, 
And one by one the scales of ill 

Drop from them and they see the skies, 

Full of fresh light increasing still. 


Weave not, therefore, 

O women, iron-hearted, brave, 

Sitting aloft on the full crest of the wave 

Which breaks at last on that far shore 

Where Womanhood triumphant stands, 

New beauty in her eyes and breast and hands, 
Rash webs of wrong, which bind 

So close, so fine—the years 

Are caught and cased in the envenomed strands, 
And only at the weary last can find 

Freedom frem that pernicious mesh 

Through strife, begetting strife afresh, 

Through violence, misery, and tears! 

Oh! ye who run 

Fore-speeding those who have not seen the sun! 
There is no hand which may put back the dawn— 
Ye may be calm—your goal already won! 

But let the way to it 

Be strewn, not as of old, with trophies of defeat, 
Hate, and his foolish, dull, unseeing host— 

These are the weapons of those whose day is lost— 
Ye may be calm whom all the years conspire 

To crown—what have ye to do with ruin and fire? 





MarGARET SACKVILLE. 


Would’st thou not heed what time thine altars burned 
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The orld of Books. 


— 
Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“Indian Architecture: Its Psychology, Structure, and History.” 
By E. B. Havell. (Murray. 30s. net.) 


“Social Studies of To-Day.”” By Hugo Miinsterberg. (Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Diary of Frances, Lady Shelley.’”’ Vol. II. Edited by 
Richard Edgcumbe. (Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 


“How the Laborer Lives.”” By B. Seebohm Rowntree and May 


Kendall. (Nelson. 2s. net.) 

“Economic Liberalism.” By Hermann Levy. (Macmillan. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

“France To-Day: Its Religious Orientation.” By Paul Sabatier. 
(Dent. 6s. net.) 

“Orient and Occident: A Comparative Study.’”” By Mammath C. 
Mallik. (Unwin. 10s, 6d. net.) 


“The Spirit of Association.” 
(Murray. 6s. net.) 

“ Madame Tallien: Notre Dame de Thermidor.” 
(Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“The Divine Right.” A Play in Three Acts. 
Jones. (Duckworth. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“ Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont and the Canton Ticino.” 
ge _ Enlarged Edition. By Samuel Butler. (Fifield. 
s. net). 

“The Poetical Works of William Drummond of Hawthornden.” 
Edited by L. E. Kastner. (Manchester University Press. 
2 vols. 21s. net.) 

“ Harvest.” By V. J. Longman. 

“ Descartes.” Par Denys Cochin. (Paris: Alcan. 5fr.) 

“Anatole France: Etude Psychologique.” Par G. Michaut. 
(Paris: Fontemoing. $fr. 50.) 

“Le Chartisme (1830-1848).”” Par E. Dolléans (Paris: Fleury. 20fr.) 

“Douce Moitié.” Roman. Par Lucie Delarue-Mardrus. 
Fasquelle. 3fr. 50.) 


** 1809-1813-1815.”” Von Karl Lamprecht. (Berlin: Weidmann. M.2.) 
* ~ * 


By M. Fothergill Robinson. 


By L. Gastine. 


By Henry Arthur 


(Kegan Paul. 6s.) 


(Paris: 


We learn that Mr. W. B. Yeats is about to visit the 
United States where he will give a series of lectures. 
Literary lectures have gone out of vogue in this country, but 
they are still popular in America. Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. 
Noyes have recently enjoyed American hospitality, and Mr. 
Yeats is certain to be welcomed in the country which was 
one of the first to recognise him as a poet of genius. A new 
volume of poems by Mr. Yeats will be published in the 
autumn by the Cuala Press, Dundrum. 

* * * 

Mr. A. Lawrence Lowett, the President of Harvard 
University, and the author of a standard work on “The 
Government of England,” has just finished a new book deal- 
ing with “Public Opinion and Popular Government.” The 
theme is one which gives scope for President Lowell’s powers 
of political and social analysis, and we expect to find the 
book a valuable addition to the literature of politics. 

* * * 

A NEw edition is announced of the volume of “ Poems” 
by the late Professor Dowden which first appeared in 1876. 
It will contain some unpublished verses, including a render- 
ing of part of Goethe’s “ West-éstlicher Diwan.” Dowden’s 
poetry claims more attention than it has yet received, and 
as he was a great admirer of Goethe and President of the 
English Goethe Society, his translation of the “ Diwan” 
will be looked for with interest. 

x * * 

READERS who wander off the beaten tracks in the world 
of books are aware of the existence of a sort of desperate 
determination to revive the cult of chapbooks and broad- 
sides. Mr. Jack Yeats has been active in this cause for 
several years past; and Mr. Lovat Fraser, Mr. Ralph 
Hodgson, and Mr. Holbrook Jackson have just formed them- 
selves into a company to further the same end. “At the 
Sign of Flying Fame,” 45, Roland Gardens, London, S.W., 
is the home of their publications, which include a gorgeous 
portrait of Captain Macheath by Mr. Lovat Fraser, and 
essays and verses by Mr. Jackson, Mr. Hodgson, and Mr. 
Honeywood, while contributions to the series by Mr. James 
Stephens and Mr. Walter de la Mare are in the press. The 
projectors tell us that their aim is “to catch something of 
the old tradition and to add to it some such flavor as 
modernity can give.” We regret to observe that modernity 
has changed a consecrated formula. “A penny plain and 
twopence colored” is replaced by a phrase which demands 
exactly twice as much from the more or less hesitating pur- 
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chaser. Perhaps the rise in prices of which we all complain is 
responsible for the change, but to exact twopence for a 
“plain” broadside is as ruthless a departure from tradition 
as it. would be to give only eight sticks of lavender for a 
penny. 

7 * 

Ir may be remembered that Mr. John Lane published 
an English version of Sudermann’s “The Song of Songs” 
about three years ago, and that the police authorities pro- 
hibited the sale of the translation, which was the work of 
an American writer, as an obscene book. Mr. Lane decided 
to issue no more copies, although several men and women 
of letters to whom he submitted the work—among them 
Mr. Hardy, Mr. Shaw, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Sir 
Gilbert Parker, and Mrs. Clifford—were of opinion that it 
ought not to be suppressed. In spite of this difficulty, 
English readers will be given an opportunity of reading 
Sudermann’s romance, for a new translation has been pre- 
pared by Miss Beatrice Marshall and will be published next 
week by Mr. Lane. 

* * 

Mr. Max Goscuen, the latest recruit to London pub- 
lishing, is about to issue a volume of poems entitled “ The 
Golden Journey to Samarkand,’’ by Mr. James Elroy 
Flecker. The book will be prefaced by a rather combative 
essay in which Mr. Flecker deals with the present state of 
English criticism. 

* x + 

Booxs on Bergson have been numerous during the past 
year or two, and several volumes explaining or criticising 
that philosopher are now accessible to English readers. 
Messrs. George Allen announce another book of this type, 
rather more elementary than most of its predecessors, and 
intended to furnish the general reader with the main prin- 
ciples of Bergsonism. Its title is “ Bergson for Beginners,”’ 
and it has been written by Mr. D. Kitchin, a former partner 
in the publishing firm of Sonnenschein. 

* * * 


By the death last week of M. Camille Lemonnier, the 
Belgian literary movement loses one of its leading figures, 
and the world of books a novelist of great power and 
originality. A very close parallel could be drawn between 
the Irish literary revival and that of Belgium. Both are 
inspired by national traditions and owe no small part of 
their form to a language different from that in which their 
best work is written. And if M. Verhaeren may be com- 
pared with Mr. Yeats in poetry, and there is some suggestion 
of Maeterlinck’s symbolism in Synge’s drama, in fiction M. 
Lemonnier forms an equally striking parallel with Mr. 
George Moore. The two novelists are thorough realists, and 
both at one time looked to Zola as their leader. Indeed, 
Lemonnier’s first book of importance, “ Les Charniers,”’ is 
not inferior to “La Débacle’”’ as a picture of what Lemon- 
nier called “ ’horreur réfiéchie de la guerre.”’ ‘I have,” he 
wrote, “but one object of execration—war. That is inde- 
structible in me, like my soul, and like my name of free 
man.” 

¥ > 2 


LeMONNIER’s other novels include “ Un Male,” a power- 
ful book, though very outspoken in its realism, “La Fin 
des Bourgeois,” an indictment of doctrinaire Liberalism, 
“ L’Hystérique,” “ L’Arche,”’ and “L’Ile Vierge.” He also 
wrote largely on art and was himself a painter of some dis- 
tinction. Verhaeren’s first published work was undertaken 
on Lemonnier’s advice, and the two men have been asso- 
ciated in all the activities of the literary movement in 
Belgium. 

* * * 

Saturpay is the centenary anniversary of the birth of 
William Edmonstoune Aytoun, the author of “ Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers ’’ and, in collaboration with Sir Theodore 
Martin, of the famous “ Bon Gaultier Ballads.” Aytoun 
was one of the large band of writers to the signet who 
deserted law for letters, and, along with his father-in-law, 
Professor Wilson, he was for many years a leading con- 
tributor to “ Blackwood’s Magazine.’”’ He had his full share 
of the bitter Tory feeling which then inspired “ Maga,” and 
he was made Sheriff of Orkney in recognition of his services 
to the party during the Anti-Corn-Law struggle. Aytoun 
was a very prolific writer, but he is now remembered only 
for the two books which we have mentioned. 
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Hebdiews. 


JUDAISM FOR THE PEOPLE. 
“Judaism.” By ErpHraim LEVINE. (Jack. 6d. net.) 


FEVERISHLY seeking and ensuing the wisdom of the Webbs, 
panting to learn from their new statesmanship how to 
rebuild the social order, I was brought up almost at the 
exordium by these amazing sentences: “What modern 
industrialism generation after generation destroys is the 
soul of the people. Breathing from infancy up an 
atmosphere of morbid alcoholism and sexuality, furtive 
larceny, and unashamed mendacity—though here and there 
a moral genius may survive, saddened but unscathed—the 
average man is morally, as well as physically, poisoned. 
The destitution against which we protest is thus a degrada- 
tion of character, a spiritual demoralisation, a destruction of 
human personality itself.” 

And this destitution, it appears, is not that of “the 
submerged tenth,’’ but the comparatively secure existence 
in the slums of great cities, “life on a pound a week.” 

Now, having known intimately many Jewish households 
in the slums at a pound a week or less, and in no instance 
seen personality destroyed or degraded, but in numberless 
instances accentuated and uplifted, I am driven to the 
alternative that either the Webbs know nothing of life, or 
that life in the Ghetto differs, toto celo, from that familiar 
to the Christian sociologist. In favor of the latter hypo- 
thesis, I recall an appalling appeal I recently received from 
some East-end Mission, painting the region it served as a 
bestial netherworld, without even the physical health of the 
jungle. That the mission remained nevertheless eager to 
convert the few Jews of the district is one of the grim ironies 
of the situation. 

If, then, the Webb picture of British slum-life is 
accurate, it would seem clear that, as a religion for the 
people, Judaism pans out far more practically than 
Christianity. Or will it be claimed that the households so 
luridly described have no religion? In that case, since there 
is a deficiency other than material destitution, is not the 
wisdom of the Webbs tainted after all with the materialism 
it repudiates, if it seeks, as it does, to put all the blame 
upon poverty? Nay; since there is not only deficiency tut 
surplusage—‘“ morbid alcoholism ’’—is it really scientific to 
lump all the evils of the social order on the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth? The temperance of the Ghetto is alone 
sufficient to account for its superiority to the sodden streets 
around it. But this would be only a negative virtue. It is 
on positive conceptions that the Ghetto rises from the 
social swamps around, as deep-sunk piles lifted Venice from 
its malarious marsh. Living “in all the ugliness, the dirt 
and disorder of the mean streets,” the poor Jew nevertheless 
contrives to surround himself with ancient visions and pro- 
phetic splendors, which entirely blot out these streets as 
the actual mud of the guttersnipe’s nursery is blotted out 
in some transfiguring vision of the castle he is shaping. 
That the true-born Englishman, scion of the greatest Empire 
the world has ever seen, should have for compensation in 
his poverty less sense of the greatness of his heritage and 
of his breed than the humble Jew who owns nationally no 
square inch of the earth’s surface, is a paradox that has 
already suggested to Dr. Stanton Coit the making of a 
national English religion on the lines of the Jewish. 

What these lines are will not, I am afraid, emerge very 
clearly from the little sixpenny volume on Judaism which 
Mr. Ephraim Levine has added to “The People’s Books.” 
Mr. Levine, like “the Jew of Malta,” has tried to pack 
“infinite riches in a little room.” He gives you for your 
sixpence some three thousand years of Jewish history, 
literature, and religion, down to the latest fledgling heresy ; 
but, necessarily, the goods can only be second-hand. There 
is much industry but scant illumination, and the personal 
standpoint is uncertain. There is—to be fair to our author 
—as little illumination, with even less personality, in the 
twelve massive and monumental volumes of “The Jewish 
Encyclopedia,” and I never look at their alphabetical 
array without the reflection that their truest contribution 
to Jewish history is made in the unconscious German pun 








that the story begins in “Aach” (alas!) and ends in 
“ Zweifel”’ (doubt). Far more pregnant than all these 
learned scribblings about Judaism is the reply of the 
German conscript, who, being asked what his religion was, 
replied in astonishment: “ Wir haben keine Religion. Wir 
sind doch Juden.”’ The worthy Israelite was not even aware 
he had a religion: he was a Jew. And this equivalence of 
Judaism and life is a central characteristic of the religion. 
It led necessarily to religion pervading the home, to a 
domestic ritual, with the'father for priest and the mother 
to bless the Sabbath candles. And if, as Fustel de Coulanges 
shows in “La Cité Antique,” this feature (minus the 
woman’s réle) was common also to the Greek, the Roman, 
and the ancient Hindu religion, peculiar to the peculiar 
people was the elaborate dietary, sanitary, and sex-regu- 
lative side of the religion—the glorified and sanctified 
sociology, under which even the most phylacteried Pharisee 
could not escape being a decent citizen. He might lack the 
spiritual poetry of a St. Francis, but at any rate he was 
more exploited by the spirit than exploiting it. He might 
not love so romantically as an Amadis de Gaul, but he 
transmitted an untainted physical heritage. The results 
may be read in the bio-statistics of the race. Under the 
Lloyd George Insurance System, three and a half times as 
much is paid out in sick benefit funds by the Prudential as 
by a Jewish society in the East-end ; while in a poor Jewish 
school in Leeds 7 per cent. of the children suffer from 
rickets as against 50 per cent. in a Christian school of the 
same grade. In the Russian Pale, with all its persecution, 
the death-rate is only half that of Christian Russia, and the 
proportion of talent immeasurably larger. Thus, over some 
thirty-two centuries and in almost every environment on 
earth, a vast eugenic experiment has been in process. More- 
over, “all Israel are brethren,’”’ and much of that com- 
munalised social conception which the Webbs are groaning 
and travailing to impart to the West existed three thousand 
years ago in the Mosaic Code, even to land-nationalisation. 
Only, sociology was transfigured into poetry, the professor 
was disguised as the prophet, and the driving-force found 
in the love or the fear of God. Kuno Fischer called Germany 
the Ego among the nations (meaning the self-conscious philo- 
sopher), but Jehuda Halevi called ‘Israel the heart among 
the nations. Philosophy was always alien te the Hebrew 
temper, which, having a God, had no need of metaphysics. 
The only philosophy Israel needed was a philosophy of 
history, and its epic is the salvation of the world by a 
people chosen for service and suffering. This history and 
this philosophy, woven into the daily round by festivals and 
commemorations as into the physical life by prescriptions 
and by prohibitions, have kept alive through vicissitudes 
and perils innumerable a people which had apparently 
exhausted and fulfilled itself in producing Christianity 
directly and Islam indirectly, but which has in our own 
epoch shown itself capable of giving off modern Socialism 
(as well as modern Capitalism), the peace-philosophy of 
Bloch, and the vitalism of Bergson, and now labors to find 
again under its feet a soil of its own, has even a score of 
colonies in Palestine itself. 

And yet, when Mr. Bryce said the other day that there 
were only three or four great religions left in the world, 
and that these were being reduced to two or three, we may 
be sure Judaism was not in his mind, unprejudiced and 
encyclopedic as that mind is. Judaism has, in sooth, not 
kept pace with the age: it does not advertise. And it is 
handicapped by the unpopularity of the Jew. The intel- 
lectual anti-Semitism, which is as marked as the political, 
and which in the past calmly labelled all the Old Testament 
virtues as “ Christian,” now leaves the Old Testament alone 
to face the batteries of Dutch or German Bible-criticism, as 
if the New were immune from the shells that shatter what 
was always regarded as its foundation. It does not need 
the disputable erudition of the Sherlock Holmeses of scholar- 
ship to convince the modern mind that the traditional text 
of both Testaments—and still more their traditional inter- 
pretation—is unacceptable, and this moment of common 
perception of common error would seem the Heaven-sent 
opportunity for common re-adjustment of values. But the 
Jewish savant still considers the great tragic poem of the 
New Testament negligible, and the Christian savant is busy 
reducing all the Jewish concepts to Babylonian or Egyptian 
sources, or denying Semitic birth to Jesus. And yet the 
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only fundamental quarrel between the creeds is that of his 
divinity. Not monotheism is the ground of difference—we 
are all monotheists to-day, if we are not atheists or agnostics. 
“The central problem of natural theology,” drily observes 
Dr. Frazer, in his preface to “ The Belief in Immortality,” 
“has narrowed itself down to the question: Is there one 
God or none?” It is not the trinitarian nature of the one 
God that could divide Judaism from Christianity—a con- 
scious Absolute, as Schelling saw, involves a trinity—it is 
the isolated incarnation of one aspect of this trinity, under 
circumstances so improbable that it is the boast of theo- 
logians to believe it quia incredibile est. ’Tis a piece of 
alleged history which Judaism primarily denies; incident- 
ally, its own doctrine of direct relation with God, which 
repudiates even the priest, and makes the Rabbi merely a 
learned layman, renders an intermediary superfluous. For 
its monotheism is not merely arithmetical. As antistrophe 
on strophe there follows on “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy 
God, the Lord is One” the beatification of the glory of His 
timeless Kingdom and the mystical imperative to “ love Him 
with all thy heart and all thy soul and all thy might.’’ Here 
is a communion intimate enough for a neo-Platonist. Nor 
has the ecstasy of faith ever reached rarer heights than in 
the Kaddish for the dead, which contains no word of grief, 
nothing save adoration of the source of life, imageless and 
ineffable. The Old Masters may have painted Jehovah with 
a benevolent beard, but the Old Masters were Christians, 
and Judaism is a religion for philosophers. Through Mai- 
monides it discarded the anthropomorphisms of the Penta- 
teuch, just as the law of “eye for eye”’ disappeared in the 
Gemara’s demonstration that a blind eye-destroyer would go 
scot-free, and a one-eyed be over-punished. The notion that 
the original Mosaic core of the religion escaped development 
is a vulgar error. Indeed, a Hebrew satirist has pictured 
an angry Jehovah demanding back His law from a faithless 
people and recoiling in amazement before the ever-rolling 
waggon-loads of ponderous folios, unrecognisable, innumer- 
able. But the line of development, if it is now tending to- 
wards recognition of the exalted place of Jesus in the long 
succession of Hebrew prophets, shows no indication of 
acceptance of the incarnation; on the contrary, there are 
more signs of Christianity tending back towards the teach- 
ing of the Synagogue. This is not to say that when Chris- 
tian teachers and sects have dropped the heresy which 
differentiated their religion from the parent stock they 
have had the grace to recant. Martineau, the Unitarian, 
still calls his book “The Christian Life.’’ For Eucken, 
although Jesus is not divine, the “ Absolute Religion ”’ that 
remains after shedding the Christ story is — “Christi- 
anity!’’ Just so, for Fichte it was the Gospel of St. John; 
for Hegel—Lutheranism. For, as Disraeli said, “ With 
words we govern men.” 

Words apart, the battle of the future is not between 
Judaism and Christianity. Their differences are minor and 
adjustable compared with their common antagonism to 
atheism, polytheism, and pragmatic pluralism. This last, 
at which William James clutched in his desperate struggles 
to escape from the iron ring of materialism, contains all the 
chaos of polytheism without even the consolation of gods. 
Such a universe is not even a universe ; we may become the 
prey of its cross-purposes, as mortals became the sport of 
the celestials in that “Free Enquiry” of Soame Jenyns, 
which Dr. Johnson derided. The mechanical universe was at 
least reliable and more or less malleable by man, and no 
one except Mr. Hardy anthropomorphised it as malicious. 
Mr. Hardy is, however, an Aristotle compared with the in- 
tellects that play with polytheism. Wagner’s make-believe 
with the old German gods led inevitably to a half-belief, 
swelling with a sense of national ownership. (Richter once 
told me he felt this Teutonic theology through Wagner’s 
music.) Already the charge against the Jews begins to be, 
not that they killed Christ, but that they, with their Christ, 
killed the old national gods. Chauvinism is creeping into 
theology, and lament for the slaughter of these innocents 
is becoming the dernier cri of decadence. Nietzsche calls for 
a new chronology (after himself), and Judaism, after 
fifteen centuries of persecution for denying Jesus, now 
stands indicted for producing him. The racial Valhallas are 
revisited, pilgrimages are made to the Pantheons. Mr. 


quaint Irish deities. Mr. Maurice Hewlett is subject to 
epiphanies of old Greek gods and medieval fairies. It is 
the more surprising in Mr. Hewlett, who has not displayed 
this frivolity over politics. But these indications are 
enough to show that no human absurdity lies behind us. 
As for morals, one thought that ethics, at least, had escaped 
from the confusions of theology ; but in such a mirror of the 
age as “ Jean Christophe,”’ nothing is more curious than the 
senescent musician’s assumption—an assumption that recon- 
ciles him to all the Cubist morals of the young generation— 
that there is no objective gauge of right or wrong, no standard 
but the individual whim. If this Academy - crowned 
Pyrrhonism of to-day passes away before a new religious 
conception, it is difficult to see how that conception can 
differ fundamentally from one of the two aspects of 
Judaism. For if it is theistic, it is not likely to be other 
than monotheistic, and if it is not theistic, what remains 
but sociology and the service of man? “Let judgment run 
down as waters and righteousness as a mighty stream.” 
Yet it is characteristic of Mr. Levine that though he 
looks forward to the conclusion of Israel’s epic in the 
universal acknowledgment of the truth of Israel’s stand- 
point, he shares the easy-going view that no duty of propa- 
ganda lies upon Israel. The Jew has merely to exist 
ethically. And, perhaps, as history, according to Bacon, is 
philosophy teaching by example, so the wandering Jew is 
religion teaching by example. It is a pity, however, that 
the example is not always as good as the precept, and that 
the Jew of to-day 1s either denaturalised by toleration, dis- 
torted by persecution, or sterilised by an ossified orthodoxy 
that has for some centuries lost the old Rabbinic power of 
accommodation to life. Considering, moreover, how ignor- 
ant and prejudiced are his pupils, how the Blood Accusation 
still darkens the Jewries from Russia even unto Canada, a 
more militant activity might be well in order, even if a new 
universalism, adjusted to the new conceptions of science and 
history, meant still another offshoot from the ancient stem. 
IsRAEL ZANGWILL. 





THE POETRY OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


“Collected Poems of Mrs. Meynell.” (Burns & Oates. 5s. 
net.) 


SeveRaAL names, of a kind able to make the opinions attached 
to them decidedly noticeable, have recently subscribed to the 
suggestion that Mrs. Meynell should succeed to the 
Laureateship. We have no intention of making the appear- 
ance of her collected poems an opportunity for discussing 
whether Mrs. Meynell deserves the honors of Pye and 
Wordsworth, Nahum Tate and Tennyson. The mere fact 
that the suggestion has been made, and by distinguished 
persons, is enough for us here. For this must have brought 
it home to many that Mrs. Meynell occupies a very remark- 
able position in contemporary literature. Take up this thin 
volume of her collected poems, and think what the collected 
works of a poet of acknowledged eminence usually mean. 
Just over a hundred pages are enough to contain the whole 
of Mrs. Meynell’s poetry. It is not, then, by any insistent 
volubility that she has taken hold of fame. We are speaking 
of her now as a poet. Her prose, of course, has had a great 
part in winning favor for her from public opinion ; but the 
plea of having written good prose will not be of much help 
to anyone who is being tried for poetry. Moreover, it is 
clear that her poetic reputation is not in the least like that, 
say, of Blanco White, although it may be true that her 
sonnet ‘‘ Renouncement’’ has done more for her general 
acceptance than any other of her poems. But one or two 
good lyrics, while they may give wide currency to the name 
of their writer, will not result in such admitted authority 
as Mrs. Meynell possesses to-day. For that to have come 
about leaves little possibility of failure in the hundred odd 
pages of her collected works. They must all be effective. 
And it is just because this slim book does show such 
undiluted quality that Mrs. Meynell holds her peculiar and 
enviable position as a poet. Not even Mr. Bridges himself 
has been more scrupulous to refrain from putting forth half- 
hearted, half-polished work. Mr. Bridges’s output is 
decidedly more bulky ; but a good deal of it belongs to the 





George Moore, crawling down strange subterranean pas- 
sages, goes on his hands as well as on his knees to invoke 





expatiating kinds of poetry—dramatic, narrative, epistolary. 
| Mrs. Meynell’s work is entirely lyrical, entirely concentrated. 
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With this edition before us, we can see clearly how unalter- 
ably throughout her poetic career she has maintained her 
standards, how admirably determined she has been to 
sacrifice everything to the strict requirements of perfectly 
conscientious art. This, then, is what Mrs. Meynell stands 
for to-day ; to this she owes her acknowledged distinction— 
her success in always completely transmuting her matter 
t> the stuff of poetry, allowing nothing to come in for 
extrinsic interest, but only for the sake of poetry, tolerating 
neither thought nor feeling that will not go into rhythmic 
harmony with her inspiration ; and her corresponding success 
in keeping her language also completely poetic, using no 
words for mere convenience of expression, allowing no 
tyranny of external form, but making every word take notice- 
able and necessary part in the whole result. In a word, her 
poetry, it may well be said, stands to-day for poetic 
conscience. It is not surprising that her hundred odd pages 
should have sufficed to build her such a firm reputation. The 
surprising thing would have been if, being so singly 
ambitious of sheer quality, she had produced a bigger volume 
for her collected works. 

We may narrow Mrs. Meynell’s significance down still 
further, and so make it more precise; we can say that her 
poetry is significant in contemporary letters for its tech- 
nique ; that is really what it comes to—perfectly scrupulous 
technique. And to-day, when poetry is trying, by means of 
all sorts of dashing heresies, to avoid the necessity for 
scrupulous technique, the acknowledgment given to work 
so plainly significant for this is something to be thankful 
for. But when we assert the first importance of Mrs. 
Meynell’s poetry to lie in its technique, that must not be 
taken to imply any hard antithesis between manner and 
matter, still less that she has perfected an excellent manner 
along with negligible matter. “ Technique ”’ is sometimes used 
as if its meaning could warrant some such implication as 
that. But such a use is superficial and irrational. A good 
technique is the achievement of fine and beautiful congruence 
of the words and form of a poem with its originating inspira- 
tion ; obviously, therefore, you cannot have good technique 
if the poetry is uninspired—the first condition of good tech- 
nique is absent. To praise poetry chiefly for excellent 
technique, so far from implying unimportant matter, means 
rather, or certainly ought to mean, that matter and manner 
have been so thoroughly fused into one another that there 
is no strict discrimination possible between them. That, at 
any rate, is what it must mean in Mrs. Meynell’s case. Still, 
no one would make Mrs. Meynell out to be a great poet in 
the sense that Milton and Dante, or even Leopardi and 
Shelley, are great poets. These are all poets of amazing 
technical accomplishment; but that is not the first thing 
one would seize on if one were to discuss them. Undoubtedly, 
we do not go to Mrs. Meynell’s poetry for profound and 
novel searchings of the abysses of human nature, nor for 
flights that seem to trespass into regions beyond the limits 
of humanity. When we say that her poetry is primarily 
significant for its technique, we mean that we do not find in 
it moods and motives that seem to be in themselves her own 
property—that seem as if they could not have been experi- 
enced or invented by anyone else: adventurous spiritual and 
mental pioneer-work evidently enlarging man’s knowledge 
of himself. The moods and motives of her work are, on the 
whole, familiar; you might almost say they are of the kind 
that have always employed poetry, and always will. But 
what technical excellence obviously implies here is that 
these moods and motives have been created afresh, given a 
new and notable kind of reality (surely also an enduring 
kind) by unique and individual, as well as exquisitely con- 
gruous, utterance. There is, moreover, a very considerable 
range in Mrs. Meynell’s inspiration. It extends from some- 
thing very like grandeur in such a poem as “ Christ in the 


Universe,” with its awed guessing at “a million alien’ 


Gospels ’’—the one Messiah in countless incarnations 
visiting countless inhabited stars; and it goes to moods too 
fine and tenuous to be easily apprehended—though, if the 
reader’s mind be keyed aright, Mrs. Meynell’s words will 
always be found to grasp her mood firmly enough. We shall 
go very far wrong, too, if we suppose that this poetry, so 
wisely traditional in its nature, so remote from hurly-burly 
and disturbance, is not touched by the spirit of the time. 
In one of her lyrics, Mrs. Meynell says :— 





“ At last we hapless men 
Know all our haplessness all through.” 
All ages have said that; but this is not the mere repeating 
of a familiar saw. As the phrase comes in in the poem, it 
has that special appropriate conviction which makes it belong 
to us, be an utterance peculiar to our age; the “ hapless- 
ness” here known is different from what any other age has 
ever known. And there is scarcely a poem in the book which 
does not, in one subtle way or another, contain the life of 
the present. Sometimes it is sufficiently obvious. We have 
heard much of the modern child; but the modern mother 
has never been dramatised with such penetrating delicacy 
as in Mrs. Meynell’s lyric—the wistful misgiving that nowa- 
days afflicts submission even to the most profoundly natural 
of functions, child-bearing, is a piece of the time’s peculiar 
and inevitable “ haplessness.’’ So, too, in the subtly obvious 
retort to Augustus Cesar’s declaration that unmarried 
citizens are ‘‘ in some sort slayers of the people ”’ :— 
“But those who slay 

pe ee oe 

The sentence, when these speak it, has no Nay. 

And she who slays is she who bears, who bears.” 

For poetry to attain to technical excellence—to unique 
and beautiful congruence of expression with mood—some- 
thing more is needed than a cautious choice of words. The 
mood itself must have taken shape at the first conception of 
the poem; shaping, formality, is inherent in right poetic 
inspiration. The lucid concision of Mrs. Meynell’s diction 
would not be half so admirable, were it not the outward 
semblance of a mood already clearly and _ concisely 
crystallised. Thus, in the two poems just mentioned, “ The 
Modern Mother’ and ‘“ Parentage,’’ the motive gets its 
effect from a certain clear-cut simplicity of contrast; what 
was called a subtly obvious retort. Not simply for their 
concentrated vivid phrasing, but even more for this firm 
initial shaping of their thought, do these poems take hold 
of their reader’s mind. There is a similar kind of subtly 
obvious retort in the pathetic address, “To Sylvia, two 
years old.’”” We know that ‘‘ whom the gods love die 
young ’’; the death of a child seems, in our fantasy, to 
preserve its beauty and innocence unchanged. But, says 
Mrs. Meynell’s poem, 

‘‘there’s another way to stop thy clock 
Within my cherishing heart, 


To carry thee unalterable, and lock 
Thy youth apart: 


“Thy flower, for me, shall evermore be hid 
In this close bud of thine, 
Not, Sylvia, by thy death—O God forbid !— 

Merely by mine.” 
The sweet quaintness of phrasing in the first verse quoted, 
and the austere phrasing in the second, are, indeed, things 
of great value. It would be laboring the obvious to point 
out the felicities of Mrs. Meynell’s diction. What, for sheer 
phrasing, could be better than this, for instance ?— 

“ All joy is young, and new all art, 

And He, too, Whom we have by heart.” 

But the first thing responsible for making the poignancy of 
“To Sylvia’’ a new achievement in poetry is its firm, 
unique, and individual shaping of a familiar mood. And 
it is not surprising to find Mrs. Meynell’s poetry 
approximating in its development to the condition of epigram 
—not epigram in its narrow modern sense, but in the nobler and 
less constricted sense of Greek usage. Such a strong tendency 
towards lucid simplicity of form and diction alike—such 
reliance on clean contrast and verbal economy—could 
scarcely avoid at last a poetic nature similar to the classical 
epigram. The style of such a poem as the following might 
well have come straight from the Greek Anthology ; though 
the feeling is modern enough :— 

‘One wept whose only child was dead, 

New born, ten years ago. 
‘Weep not; he is in bliss,’ they said. 
She answered, ‘ Even so. 


“*Ten years ago was born in pain 
A child, not now forlorn, 
But oh, ten years ago, in vain 





A mother—a mother was born.’ ” 
We have heard something lately of a new and promising 
activity in poetry; and, indeed, it is not extravagant to 
believe that those who look for some vigorous result from 
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this may very likely prove justified. But it must be admitted 
that much of this new activity is experimental and even a 
trifle hazardous. Mrs. Meynell’s poetry is never hazardous ; 
and that is just why its admitted influence must be so 
valuable to-day. This collected edition of her poems repre- 
sents, evidently and exquisitely, something which poetry, 
whatever it may be after, must never forget. We have called 
this technique; we might have called it morality. For 
certainly technique, such technique as we find here, is the 
morality of art. 





GERMANY THROUGH AMERICAN GLASSES. 


“Germany and the Germans from an American Point of 
View.” By Prick CoLuier. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net.) 


THE numerous books which in recent years have appeared 
in English and French on Germany and the Germans 
remind one a little of the epidemic interest which the 
Continent took in England in the eighteenth century, when 
traveller after traveller visited our shores and discussed us 
from the standpoint of their superior culture ; were shocked 
at our strong language and pugnacious habits, our voracious 
appetite for “rosbif”’ ; admired—not without timorous mis- 
givings—our political institutions, and deplored our taste 
in tragedy. In like fashion these modern critics of Germany 
approach that land as a kind of terra incognita, full of incon- 
sistencies and lamentable deviations from the norm of 
advanced civilisation as represented by Paris, London, or 
New York; but they are also ready to recognise many good 
points in the German people, and these they proceed to “ rub 
into” their readers, with a purpose as transparent as that 
of the first of all critics of Germany—Tacitus. One begins 
to observe a certain sameness about all these books—be 
they French or English—about modern Germany. 

The distinctive feature of the present volume is that it 
is intended not for European but for American consumption. 
That in itself lends a special interest to it ; for the American 
point of view towards Germany by no means coincides with 
our own. The educated classes in America are much more 
under the influence of German culture than we are, and 
their receptiveness to German ideas is greater. On the other 
hand, Americans might reasonably be expected to have small 
sympathy for political and social deviations from their own 
national norm, while we, with our inherent sense of 
solidarity with the Old World, are prepared, no doubt, to be 
more tolerant in such matters. Unfortunately, however, 
only the last generalisation is true of Mr. Price Collier's 
book. He does not reflect in the very least the attitude of 
American educated opinion to the modern culture of 
Germany, an attitude which crowds the German universities 
every year with an increasing number of American students, 
seeking there to put the coping-stone on their education. 
Mr. Price Collier is himself an example of this, for he him- 
self studied in Germany ; but his interest in German intel- 
lectual life seems to have stopped short with his student- 
days; and in his present book he expresses undisguised 
contempt for the literary and artistic ideals of modern 
Germany. Richard Strauss, Max Reinhardt, Max Klinger, 
are anathema to him, and the German literature of our 
generation is, in his eyes, only morbid and pornographic ; 
the only German comic papers that appeal to his fastidious 
taste—brought up on “ Life ’’—are “ Fliegende Blatter” and 
“Kladderadatsch,’’ although we confess we do not see why 
the latter should be deserving of this honor. Mr. Collier is, 
in fact, still at the old Victorian standpoint, when Hegel 
was held to have said the last word in German philosophy, 
and Heine the last word in German poetry. 

Apart from the fact that the spiritual and artistic side 
of this “land of damned professors” is a closed book to 
Mr. Price Collier, he proves himself a shrewd enough 
observer of German social and political life, which he has 
obviously had quite exceptional opportunities of studying 
at close quarters. He has the American’s keen sense for 
the incongruous, and a sharp and biting wit. He is con- 
tinually impressing us with his desire to be scrupulously 
fair; but his ways of attaining that end are occasionally 
questionable. He devotes, for instance, pages to describing 
the thoroughness of the German educational system, and 
then tells us, almost in so many words, that it is all a 





mistake ; that its only result is to produce milksops without 
a particle of individual initiative: “The bottom of light- 
houses,” he quotes from a Japanese proverb, “is very dark.”’ 
Again, he is loud in his praise of conscription and the 
German Army as an institution, “the best all-round demo- 
cratic university in the world,” but neutralises all his praise 
with a diatribe against “exaggerated militarism’”’ and the 
“poisonous teaching (his more graphic expression is 
“ pounding in’’) of patriotism,” which the army makes 
a necessary element in German education. In fact, he takes 
away systematically with the one hand what he gives with 
the other; and we are forced in the end to the conclusion 
that at heart he dislikes Germany and her people 
thoroughly. Almost the only theme on which his comments 
are unreservedly favorable is German municipal govern- 
ment, as illustrated by Berlin; and, on the whole, his 
chapter on the Prussian capital seems to us the most reason- 
able in the book. 

Mr. Price Collier’s style is aggressively American; he 
hops from one idea to another without much thought for 
connections; he indulges, unabashed, in repetitions and 
redundancies, and is bent on “astonishing” at all costs ; 
to this end he strews his pages with brilliant if often flimsy 
enough paradoxes and apercus. His chapters—we can well 
believe it—were very acceptable when doled out month by 
month in an American magazine; but in the sober form of a 
book of 600 pages, his methods grow wearisome and get on 
our nerves. We begin to long for a little less scintillation 
and a little more reasoned balance. We are not at all 
enamored of his grotesque mixture of personalities and 
adulation in his chapter, entitled “ The Indiscreet,’’ on the 
German Emperor, who, he considers, “is far and away the 
best and most powerful friend’’ England has in Europe ; 
and his comments on other well-known people seem to us 
in equally bad taste. But this is a matter on which English 
and American views are notoriously at variance. Even the 
statistics which Mr. Collier marshals so liberally in support 
of his views occasionally give the impression that they, too, 
are there rather to astonish than to help us to clear ideas 
about the German people. The book is nominally about 
Germany “from the American point of view,’”’ but it should 
be noted that England and her relations to Germany come 
in for so large a share in Mr. Price Collier’s criticism, that we 
might with justice claim a share in the title-page. When the 
reader has reached the end he knows, not only all that the 
author thinks about Germany, but his views on English current 
politics as well, from “sickness insurance ””—Mr. Collier’s 
particular bugbear—to woman suffrage. 

We do not, however, wish to part from the book without 
acknowledging that it contains many true observations and 
many pertinent criticisms of Germany, criticisms with 
which it is impossible not to agree. Mr. Collier has much, 
too, that is sensible to say in his chapter on international 
frictions, where he insists that, instead of us Anglo-Saxons 
trying to show how like the Germans are to us and we to 
the Germans, and how completely our ways of looking at 
things ought to coincide, we should thank God that we have 
all our own interesting national peculiarities. 

“ When shall we all recover from a certain international 
sickliness that keeps us all feverish? The continual talk and 
writing about international friendship, being of the same 
family, or the same race, the cousin propaganda in short, is 
irritating, not helpful. I do not go to Germany to discover 
how American is Germany, nor to England to discover how 
American is England; but to Germany to discover how German 
is Germany, to England to see how English is England.” 
This, we think, is a timely corrective to a form which 

our Anglo-German friendship efforts have taken of late; 
but one can only regret that Mr. Collier, having 
gone to Germany to find how German she is, should 
be so insistent in telling us just how very un-American 
she is. He leaves us with the uncomfortable feeling that 
those Germans are, after all, only an inferior, backboneless 
race, whom it is needless for the fresh air, cold-tub, sport- 
loving Anglo-Saxon to try to get into sympathy or seek 
comradeship with at all. We should have been more grate- 
ful to Mr. Collier for his entertaining book had it been 
written with a little more tolerance for other outlooks on 
life than his own; for, at heart, he no doubt does believe 
that mutual understanding and sympathy between the 
German and the Anglo-Saxon are desirable things in the 
world of to-day. 
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THE CHURCH OF OLD WALES. 


“Celtic Britain and the Pilgrim Movement.” By Dr. 
HARTWELL Jones. (The Hon. Society of Cymmrodorion. 
15s. net.) 


Ir were greatly to be wished that this volume could be 
studied by those members of Parliament who have accepted 
the Welsh Church history put forward by the Bishop of St. 
Asaph and Welsh Church Defence Committees. The author 
is a Welsh scholar and Churchman, and he has written his 
book in the pure interest of historical research. The con- 
clusions which he reaches must nevertheless come as a 
surprise to those who have swallowed the pleasant fictions 
that picture an Anglican anti-Papal Church established in 
the Wales of the sixth century, and which treat the 
Reformation in Wales as an event parallel to the succession 
of an Evangelical to a Ritualistic incumbent in the Church 
of England to-day. 

On the first point, Dr. Hartwell Jones, with other 
modern scholars, absolutely repudiates the notion that 
Celtic Christianity grew up in independence of Rome. 
Ninian, the apostle of the Southern Picts, who figures largely 
in the tableaux of Church Defence pageants and conventional 
histories of the “British Church’’ as a founder of this 
mysterious Celtic Christianity, was, he reminds us, 
educated in the Lateran school, under the eye of Pope 
Damasus. It is also probable, as he points out, that 
Kentigern, the founder of the See of St. Asaph, also 
accomplished a pilgrimage to Rome. The theory that the 
British Church was ever in genuine antagonism to Rome, 
our author almost contemptuously rejects :— 

“To speak of a schism between the British and Roman 
Churches would be misleading. It would be equally true to 
describe the adoption of the Roman rite in Spain, in the latter 
part of the eleventh century, as closing a rift and incorporating 
the Spanish Church with the Roman.” 

Perhaps Dr. Jones slightly minimises the friction that 
for a time unquestionably subsisted between the British 
Bishops and Augustine’s mission at Canterbury; but his 
conclusion is substantially correct. More important, however, 
is his explanation of the Reformation in Wales. Those who, 
with the Bishop of St. Asaph, see in it little more than a 
change of ritual, advertise their ignorance of Welsh 
medieval literature. The expression “ Crefydd y Sueson,”’ 
the Welsh national description of Protestantism, shows that, 
whatever may have been the case in England, the Reforma- 
tion meant to Welshmen the destruction of an ancient 
réligion. Ths Welsh medieval faith was essentially linked 
to shrines and wells. The Isle of Bardsey, under Benedictine 
rule, drew pilgrims from the whole of Wales. “It was,’’ for 
them, “ the land of absolution and the Road to Heaven,”’ 
“the Gate of Paradise.” 

Again, there was the Abbey of Strata Florida, lying 
half-way between Bardsey and the famous cathedral church 
of Mynyw or Menevia (St. David’s). At Strata Florida was 
the Holy Graal, at Menevia the relics of St. David. The 
visitors, says our author, “who thronged the aisles of St. 
David’s were drawn from every class of society.” Peasant 
and noble vied with each other in rendering homage to the 
saint. The medieval poetry of Wales is full of the shrines 
and the scallop-shell and the pilgrim staff. It was with 
bitter hatred that the Welsh peasant saw the burning of the 
images that he had adored, and the wreck of the shrines 
where he had invoked the Saints. “The Welsh 
counties,” writes the Count de Feria to King Philip 
in the first year of the Elizabethan Reformation, 
“tell the Earl of Pembroke to send no preachers 
across the Marches, or they will not return alive.” The 
Welsh aristocracy placed in possession of the lands 
and tithes of the fallen monasteries, in time became 
Anglican, but the peasantry never seem to have understood, 
far less to have accepted, the Church of England. Erasmus 
Saunders, who reviewed the state of religion in the diocese 
of St. David’s on the eve of the Methodist revival, speaks 
of the “extraordinary disposition to religion’? among the 
people; but he deplores the popular use of ejaculations to 
the Blessed Virgin and the Saints, as if the people had 
hardly forgotten the use of praying to them. “ Nay, in many 
parts of North Wales they continue in effect still to pay 
for obits,”’ by giving oblations to their ministers at the burial 
of their friends to “ pray them out of Purgatory.”” Modern 





Wales, in truth, dates from the Methodist revival, which 
was practically a revolt against the Church which the Welsh 
people had never comprehended. 

We have devoted perhaps over much space to what is, 
after all, only a side issue in Dr. Jones’s volume; but 
we have done so because of the political importance of the 
question of the historical continuity of the Welsh establish- 
ment. The aim of the volume “ is to discuss the pilgrim 
movement in connection with the Celtic portion of the British 
Isles.” Naturally, the greater number of its pages are devoted 
to Welsh pilgrimages, now exclading the Crusades. We 
meet many a noble figure in Jerusalem, at the threshold of 
the Apostles, or at Santiago de Compostella; but most 
interesting of all is Archdeacon Gerald, who struggled in 
vain to persuade Innocent III. to shatter the fetters that 
linked Wales to Canterbury. 

Of the roads through which the pilgrims passed, of 
the songs in which the bard proclaimed their fame, our 
author has much to say. His volume is, indeed, a valuable 
contribution to medieval history. 





WAGNER AT BAYREUTH. 


“The Story of Bayreuth as told in the Bayreuth Letters 
of Richard Wagner.” Translated and Edited by CAROLINE 
V. Kerr. (Nisbet. 6s. net.) 


Tue contents of Miss Kerr’s book do not quite agree with 
the title. The volume is not a translation pure and simple 
of the “ Bayreuther Briefe,” but a rather free handling of 
the letters, with running commentaries and connective tissue 
by the translator. Miss Kerr would have been better advised 
had she indicated her omissions from the original by means 
of asterisks. Her system of manipulation of the text to 
hide the fact that it has been curtailed occasionally does 
serious violence to Wagner’s meaning. At one point she 
makes him ask Feustel if it will be possible for Bayreuth 
to provide accommodation for ‘200 persons in the height of 
the season.’’ A reference to the original shows that these 
200 were not to come in “ the height of the season ’”’ at all. 
They were simply the artists who would be there for 
rehearsal some months before the Festival began: and 
Wagner goes on to say that in “the chief months”’ (i.e. 
while the performances were 1unning) it would be necessary 
to provide food and lodging for 2,000 persons. This is 
typical of Miss Kerr’s rather slap-dash treatment of some 
of the letters. On the other hand the translation, though 
sometimes inexact, reads easily enough. The omitted letters 
and passages are as a rule not of so much importance that 
we need clamor for their inclusion: and Miss Kerr, though 
her knowledge of the subject is slightly insufficient here 
and there, is in a position to fill in the details of the story 
interestingly and tolerably fully. 

The scheme for a theatre of his own of course took root 
in Wagner’s mind many years before he was able to realise 
it at Bayreuth; the necessity for it became more and more 
evident to him as he worked oui the vast plan of the “ Ring” 
and saw how greatly it exceeded the intellectual, musical, 
and scenic resources of the average theatre of his day. That 
the scheme must have been incessantly in his mind is shown 
by the extraordinary grasp he has of the subject when it 
comes to translating it into reality. Nothing is more 
amazing in connection with this amazing man than the 
combination of daring breadth of plan and grasp of practical 
detail in these letters. He must have seen the theatre and 
all its accessories complete in his mind’s eye before a stone 
of it was laid, precisely as if it had been one of his own 
music dramas. So wonderful a union of the dreamer and 
the practical man has never been met with before or since in 
a musician. The letters are addressed to four of the people 
who had most to do with carrying the Bayreuth idea into 
execution—Friedrich Feustel and Theodor Muncker (two 
worthy citizens of Bayreuth), Emil Heckel of Mannheim 
(the founder of the first Wagner Society), and Carl Brandt, 
the great stage machinist of Darmstadt. The volume shows 
Wagner at his best as a letter writer,—fluent, persuasive, 
tactful, knowing precisely when to assert his authority, and 
when to flatter and cajole. Only one man in Europe could 


have carried out so vast a musical scheme as the “ Ring’”’: 
only one man in Europe could have so impressed the 
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FRANCE TO-DAY: Its Religious 


Orientation. 
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Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


DREAMS AND THE WAY OF 
DREAMS. By R. L. HINE 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
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imagination of mankind as to have created a Bayreuth, or 
had the practical ability to make it the effective instrument 
it has been. That all these qualities should have been united 
in the one being is a tenth wonder of the world. The whole 
story, like everything else connected with Wagner, has the 
fascination of a romance. Miss Kerr, by the way, incident- 
ally gives particulars of an episode that is not generally 
known in England—the shabby treatment of Wagner by 
Brahms in the matter of the manuscript score of the Paris 
Venusberg music. It had been in Peter Cornelius’s keeping : 
it somehow came into the hands of Tausig, who, without the 
shadow of authority for doing so, presented it to Brahms. 
When Wagner tried to recover his property in order that he 
might bring out a new edition of “ Tannhiuser,” Brahms first 
of all ignored his letters and those of Cosima, and 
then point-blank refused to surrender the manuscript: and 
it took Wagner some ten years to get it out of him. Even 
then Brahms insisted on a score of the “ Meistersinger ”’ 
and a page of some other Wagnerian manuscript by way of 
compensation. He had no reason to love Wagner: but there 
is an incredible boorishness about his conduct in this affair. 





MR. FRANK HARRIS’S NEW STORIES. 
“Unpath’d Waters.” By FRANK Harris. (Lane, 6s.) 


“ Pernaps the truth of things is not for man,”’ says the old 
spectacle-maker in “The Magic Glasses,’’ and we fear that 
the more truthful are Mr. Frank Harris’s stories, the less 
they may please the majority of English readers. “The 
Magic Glasses,’’ however, unlike the most ambitious of the 
tales, “An English Saint,’ satirises human nature in 
general, and not particular modern types, and its lining of 
idealism may reconcile even conventional minds to its 
tenor. 

It is, indeed, a charming conception, tender and 
searching, pathetic and ironical, turn by turn, and one 
cannot but admire the subtle strokes which have transformed 
an allegory into a true piece of art. The tale is told by a 
sympathetic eye-witness, who, having strayed into Vine 
Street Police-court by accident, finds an itinerant vendor of 
spectacles, an aged man called Pendry, in the dock, charged 
with fraud, on the complaint of a workman and a shop- 
keeper. Both these witnesses assert that the “old party ’”’ 
had induced them to buy his glasses by declaring that “ they 
would show them things exactly as they were—the truth of 
everything.’’ And while the workman states that the glasses 
have made no difference to his sight, the shopkeeper swears 
that he could see nothing with them at all, and that the 
whole thing is “a plant.’’ At the request of the prisoner, the 
magistrate consents himself to try on a pair of the glasses, 
with the most astonishing results. He finds that they alter 
the faces of everyone in court, and that “a more villainous 
set of faces’’ than those around him it would be difficult 
to imagine. And “the worst of all are the solicitors! ”’ 
After adopting the dry suggestion of a solicitor that his 
Worship should view himself in a mirror, the magistrate, 
however, becomes very grave, and remarks that “it is well, 
perhaps, to leave these matters of fact to a jury.’’ The 
itinerant vendor is, therefore, committed to the sessions, on 
bail, and the kind-hearted narrator, becoming one of his 
sureties, gets the whole astounding story of the magic 
glasses from Mr. Pendry’s lips. 

Mr. Harris is to be congratulated on the dex- 
terous, Defoe-like touches, which lend bodily actuality 
to a fairy tale. Pendry, following up the idea of 
an eighteenth-century optician, who invented “ Claude- 
glasses,” had investigated “the vision of form” of 
several great artists, and, after many experiments, had 
produced “ Rossetti-glasses,’’? which endow the wearer with 
the “peculiar vision of things’? of that master. But, 
Pendry, being an enthusiast, is not satisfied with his 
marvellous discovery, and he determines to go deeper, and 
“try to make glasses that would show the reality, the 
essential truth of things, as all the great masters had seen 
it.” In the pursuit of this ideal the optician neglects his 
ordinary business, loses all his trade, and is made a 
bankrupt; but after years of privation he actually attains 
the goal of his desire. Of course, he soon discovers that 
these new glasses, “ which reveal the naked truth and show 





things as they are and men and women as they are,”’ are 
disliked by everybody, and bring him nothing but disfavor 
and persecution. The story ends with old Pendry’s 
conviction at his trial, largely through the effect made on 
the British jury by the evidence of a Canon Bayton, who 
declares that the truth-revealing glasses are an abomination, 
“all high motives withering, and instead of the flowers of 
life attracting your attention, you were compelled to look at 
the wormlike roots and the clinging dirt.”’ 

It is difficult to do justice here to the effect 
of the author’s irony, for a mere condensation of 
the theme’s meaning must needs over-emphasise his 
purpose. And there is this to be said about the 
writer’s philosophy, that his cynical insight is corrected 
by a certain capacity for enthusiasm. The best of the tales, 
as “The Irony of Chance’’ and “The Miracle of the 
Stigmata,’’ are those which show us creative genius or 
spiritual principle baulked by the world’s hard insensibility ; 
the least satisfactory—such as “ The Spider and the Fly,” a 
dialogue between the simple English gentleman, the Duke 
of B., and Mr. Levit, a Rand mineowner—are those where 
the author’s cynical understanding stamps itself too crudely 
in cheap artistic pattern. “Mr. Jacob’s Philosophy,” a 
clever sketch of the baser kind of Jew, “ snouted and seven- 
hatted,’’ as Meredith puts it, is, however, saved from cheap- 
ness by the artist’s enjoyment in showing us how it 
is “the Jew doesn’t make money, but gets it from 
others.’’ Readers will probably differ sharply as to the 
artistic value of the largest and most ambitious tale in the 
volume, “An English Saint.’’ The theme, the building-up 
of a beautiful young clergyman’s immense reputation for 
spirituality and sanctity by a clever woman of the world 
out of a show of appearances and mere negations, is worked 
out with a kind of patient malice that indubitably leaves a 
strong cumulative effect. Itis a true study—that is the answer 
to those who may complain of any offensiveness in this satire 
on the Anglican Church. The story cuts deep precisely 
because the author has exactly caught the subtle relations 
between the Church and those worldly forces which are 
helping to crystallise it as a polite social function. Perhaps 
the skeleton of bony detail, which Mr. Harris is forced to 
supply in tracing the steps of the Rev. Gerald Laurence’s 
career, shows unduly through the flesh of the narrative; but 
he has compressed into eighty-six pages matter for a long 
novel. The portrait of Mrs. Leighton, the worldly woman 
who dry-nurses Gerald, refurnishes his Oxford rooms, teaches 
him the value of austerity and silence, reads the Gospels 
with him, and finally pilots him through the shoals and 
quicksands of his entanglement with Chrissie Weldon, the 
music-hall singer, is one that should be drawn at fuller length, 
and Mr. Harris should elaborate this and other sketches 
of feminine psychology. One seems to detect a Nietzschean 
influence at work in this tale, one which does not affect the 
three tales of early Christian life with which the volume 
opens. 

Of these, the first, “The Miracle of the Stigmata,” 
is the most impressive, and though not so original in 
conception as Audreieff’s “ Judas,’’ is perhaps more con- 
vincing in handling. The idea that Jesus did not die on the 
Cross, but stole away from the sepulchre and lived on 
obscurely in Palestine, no man knowing who He was, is, we 
think, an old legend. Anyway, Mr. Harris’s presentation 
of it is both ingenious and subtle. In his version, Jesus 
reappears in Cesarea as the wandering carpenter, Joshua, 
a silent, shrinking, and self-effacing man, “with features 
sharpened by suffering, or possibly by illness.’’ He settles 
down, and is accepted by the neighbors as an inoffensive 
kind of man, and, after some time has passed, he marries 
Judith, the poor niece of Tabitha, the image-maker’s wife. 
No children are born to Judith, who consoles herself with 
religion, and in attending the meetings held by the disciples 
of the new sect who come to Cesarea. After the deacon, 
Philip, comes Peter, and, finally, the Apostle Paul, who 
causes a great stir among the Crsareans by the fire of his 
preaching. Judith is captivated by Paul’s eloquence, and 
becomes a Christian convert; but, do what she may, she 
can never persuade her silent husband to attend Paul’s 
meetings. Joshua’s persistent obstinacy alienates his wife in 
time, and at last she consults Paul as to whether she ought 
to continue to live with an unbeliever, and the Apostle 
answers her with the text, “Be ye not unequally yoked 
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Mr. MURRAY’sNEW BOOKS 


CONCLUSION OF THE DIARY OF 
FRANGES, LADY SHELLEY. 
1817-1873. Edited by Richard Edgcumbe. _Illus- 
trated, 10s. 6d. net. Contains sparkling records of 
social and political events made by a woman who 
had exceptional opportunities for judging the 


characters and peculiarities of the famous men and 
women of her time. 


LIVINGSTONE AND NEWSTEAD. 


Among the friends of Dr. Livingstone none was 
more constant and devoted than Mr. W. F. Webb. 
This book, by one of Mr. Webb's daughters, 
contains much concerning the private life of 
Livingstone which has never been made _ public 
before. Illustrated, 10s. 6d, net. 


THE STORY OF MARY DUNNE. 


M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), 6s., “is a 
book to do good, and that in the noblest possible 
service, the cause of woman’s honour. Told with 
great sincerity, earnestness, and force.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 


INDIAN ARGHITEGTURE. 


ITS PSYCHOLOGY, STRUCTURE, and HIS- 
TORY. By E. B. Havell, Author of “ Indian 
Sculpture and Painting,” “The Ideals of Indian 
Art,” etc. Numerous Illustrations. 30s. net. 


THE TWO IRISH NATIONS. 


By the late Mr. W. F. Monypenny. “No more 
cogent criticism of Home Rule policy, from the days 
of Gladstone down to our own, has been written. 
Old reasoning is stated afresh with unanswerable 
lucidity."— Yorkshire Post. 3s. 6d. net. 


GERMAN SEA POWER. 


ITS RISE, PROGRESS, and ECONOMIC BASIS. 
By Archibald Hurd and Henry Castle. With 
Maps and Appendices of the Navy Laws, etc. 
10s. 6d. Ready on Thursday next. 


THE SPIRIT OF ASSOCIATION. 


Being some account of the Gilds, Friendly Societies, 
Co-operative Movement, and Trade Unions of 
Great Britain. By M. Fothergill Robinson. 6s. net. 





~ LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


Prudential "2, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds - - - - £85,000,000 
Claims Paid - - . - - £100,000,000 








PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM. 
The People’s Refreshment House Association, 
Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester in 1896, 
manages 116 Licensed Inns on model lines. 
As« for List and Report, gratis. 


P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
KYNOCH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few youn 
Gentlemen of good education and manners. No premium required. 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only, to the Secretary, 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 





BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS (EASTERN), LTD. 


Tue Twenty-first Ordinary General Meeting of Boots 
Cash Chemists (Eastern), Ltd., was held on the 17th inst. 
at the Midland Grand Hotel, St. Pancras, Sir Jesse Boot 
(Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said :—This 
is the twenty-first annual general meeting of Boots Cash 
Chemists (Eastern), Ltd., and therefore, on this our coming 
of age, it is somewhat interesting to glance backwards. In 
the first of our quarterly reports to shareholders we said we 
hoped eventually to have 1,000 shareholders. Now, in the 
combined companies, we have something like 21,000 share- 
holders. The promises we held out twenty-one years ago as 
regards dividends on our Ordinary shares have been more 
than fulfilled. We said we hoped to pay 10 per cent., and we 
paid 10 per cent. for seven years, but for the last fourteen 
years we have paid 12 per cent. These dividends have not 
been paid by impoverishing the business in any way. If 
you look at this year’s balance-sheet you will notice that 
we have spent no less than £8,677 in repairs and renewals, 
in addition to allowing £6,750 for depreciation for 
the year. We have allocated the same amounts as 
last year to the contingency and freehold reserve funds, 
and carry forward to next year a substantially in- 
creased amount to what we brought forward from last 
year. We have also added, by way of interest, some 
£1,200 to the branch managers’ (Chemists’) provident fund, 
bringing it up to practically £22,000. We propose again 
this year to give a profit-sharing bonus of 245 per cent., equal 
to an additional dividend of that amount on all shares held 
for a certain period by qualified chemists, stocktakers, or 
inspectors engaged in the retail chemist’s business of any 
of our associated companies. Beyond a doubt it is good for 
members of our staff to have an interest as shareholders in 
some one of the associated companies. 

Every item in the balance-sheet points to steady and 
solid progress. The business has not gone up “by leaps 
and bounds,”’ but, on the contrary, though we have passed 
through periods of bad trade during the twenty-one years past, 
we have had no setbacks. The chemists’ business is passing 
through great changes, but you may rest assured that your 
directors will thoughtfully watch the trend of events. They 
will not drift, or yet make changes for the sake of making 
changes, but will resolutely keep to the task they have set them- 
selves—namely, that of making your business to be looked 
upon not only as a trading concern doing a good thing for its 
shareholders and striving to deal equitably and fairly with 
all those employed by it, but also as filling a great public 
service in a manner more satisfactory than any other concern 
engaged in the same business has done or can do. 

Not only has it been a satisfactory year for this 
Company, but I am glad to say that the businesses of Boots 
Pure Drug Company—the parent company—and Boots 
Cash Chemists (Southern), Boots Cash Chemists (Western), 
and Boots Cash Chemists (Lancashire), are all making 
vigorous progress. 

With the growing increase in the business of all the 
companies, the parent company’s means of coping with the 
manufacturing have become inadequate; but we are now 
busily engaged in building what I believe will be the finest 
laboratories in England, if not in the world. We are 
also getting out plans for three or four other blocks 
of warehouses and factories to facilitate the regular work- 
ing of the business and the increased comfort and conveni- 
ence of our employees, of whom we are by no means un- 
mindful. Indeed, as large employers, we recognise this 
responsibility to the full, and every year, when the result 
of our trading is known, we allocate an increasing amount 
to plans for the benefit of our workers. I may add that our 
approved insurance society of employees of the combined 
companies has a membership approaching 6,000, and quite 
a number of the employees have already appreciated the 
benefit they have derived from its operation. 

And now to return to Boots Eastern. Mr. John Gibbs 
retires from the directorate by rotation this year, and does 
not offer himself for re-election. I am sure I am giving 
expression to your feelings in thanking him for the good 
services he placed at our disposal, and wishing him better 
health in his retirement. The Chairman concluded by 
moving “ that the accounts be received, and that the distri- 
bution of the profits as recommended in the directors’ printed 
report be and is hereby accepted.” 

Sir James Duckworth, J.P., in seconding the motion, 
congratulated the shareholders upon the continued progress 
of the company, its marked stability, and its prospects. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman next moved the election of Mr. John 
Boot as a director, which was unanimously agreed to. 

Messrs. Sharp, Parsons, & Co. were re-elected auditors, 
and the meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to Sir 
Jesse Boot and the staff. 
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together with unbelievers.’’ So Judith divorces her husband 
and quits him and his house for good, and follows after Paul. 
When Judith returns to Cesarea it is to find that her 
husband has suddenly died the day before. So she hurries with 
a neighbor to lay out the body, and lo! in the hands and 
feet of the dead man are the marks of the Crucifixion! The 
tale ends with the arrival of Paul, and his action in claiming 
that a great miracle has been wrought on the body of the 
last unbeliever in Cresarea as a sign to the whole world. 





The Geek in the itp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 


morning. morning. 

June 13. June 20. 
Consols ee eee eee ose eee 73} ove 734 
Midland Deferred nes ie ses 72 one 734 
Mexican Railway Ordinary ... on 53 a 534 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 ___... ons _ 97 " 984 
Union Pacific... nas see oo §«6=«.-: BATE ww. =: 1494 
Japanese 44 p.c. (Ist ser.) ... iia 894 si 914 
Turkish Unified ... in _ 844 85 


THE settlement which everyone on the Stock Exchange had 
feared did not pass without some trouble coming to light. 
Two members were hammered on pay-day, and two more on 
Monday ; but they were none of them important, all the big 
positions having apparently been safely carried. Directly 
pay-day was through, a fairly general rally occurred, but 
it was quite obviously due to the opening of speculative 
accounts, encouraged no doubt by the feeling of optimism 
which is frequently apparent early in the account, and has 
its counterpart in the liquidation which generally appears 
shortly before pay-day. The Stock Exchange does not seem 
to trust these little spurts, fearing that there exist too many 
bolstered-up positions to allow of any real improvement 
being allowed to go far before being swamped by liquida- 
tion. Money rates are fairly easy, and this fact has helped 
the tone a trifle; but rates in the Discount Market are too 
close to the Bank minimum to encourage any hopes of 
coming ease. 


THE Position oF TurRKISH BONDHOLDERS. 


Attention was called in these columns last week to the 
comparative steadiness shown by Turkish Unified Four per 
Cents. in the face of the Turkish disasters in the Balkan 
War. Naturally, much anxiety was felt by bondholders in 
the early months of the war, their fears being mainly based 
on two apparent dangers: First, that if Turkey suffered 
severe territorial losses, the revenue available for the debt 
service might diminish in proportion; and, secondly, that 
in the circumstances of exceptional difficulty, the Turkish 
Government might appropriate the ceded revenues for their 
own use. These fears were allayed in December by the 
publication of a circular by the Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders, intimating that the revenues assigned to the service 
of the Ottoman Public Debt were under the direct protection 
of the Great Powers. Almost at the same time, Sir Adam 
Block, in his special report on the Ottoman debt, dismissed 
these two fears as quite unfounded. Nevertheless, the posi- 
tion is so uncertain that the existence of some anxiety can 
be easily understood. In 1911-12, the revenue returns were 
very satisfactory, the ceded revenues collected by the Debt 
Council being about £400,000 higher than the total for the 
previous year, and there was a surplus on the year’s work- 
ing of nearly £T2,000,000, of which 75 per cent. was, 
according to statute, handed over to the Turkish Govern- 
ment, while 25 per cent. went to an extraordinary sinking 
fund. But the Balkan War following on the Italian War 
has entirely changed the outlook. The Budget for 1911-12 
estimated a deficit of over £T3,500,000, but the actual deficit 
was probably not less than £T18,000,000. Thus for 
the moment, the outlook cannot be described as bright. At 
the present moment an International Commission is sitting 
in Paris to decide in what proportion the victorious Balkan 
Allies are to shoulder the obligations of the Turkish Debt. 
That they must assume some responsibilities in conjunction 
with their territorial acquisition is admitted by the Allies ; 
but the degree to which they are to be involved in Turkey’s 
debts, and the apportionment of the debt among them, is 
bound to be a matter of long and intricate controversy. Of 
one point the bondholder may be certain—namely, that the 
Great Powers will not allow the Balkan States to neglect 





their express undertakings; as they did after the Treaty of 
Berlin. 
Hupson’s Bay Report. 

The report of the Hudson’s Bay Company for the year 
ending March 3ist, 1913, has been issued, and shows excel- 
lent results. The net profits from fur and trading amount 
to £228,324 as against £196,070 for the previous twelve 
months. Net receipts from lands have risen from £273,268 
a year ago to £584,926, the total net profits thus amounting 
to £858,195 as compared with £469,338 in 1911-12. A dis- 
tribution on land sales account is made at the rate of 30 
per cent., which absorbs £300,000, and a further distri- 
bution of 20 per cent., amounting to £200,000 is made from 
the proceeds of the trade. Thus the total distribution for 
the year on the ordinary shares amounts to 50 per cent. 
The increase in the profits from trading is a satisfactory 
feature, but it must be pointed out that the huge increase 
in land receipts is due mainly to the big sale of land in 
Edmonton, which realised £372,785. In making this sale, 
the Company adopted a new method of offering the land, 
which was divided into 1,540 lots, of which 240 were offered 
in London and the rest in Edmonton. During the year the 
ordinary shares were split, each £10 share being divided 
into ten £1 shares, while £200,000 5 per cent. cumulative 
preference shares of £5 were issued at par, existing share- 
holders having the right to apply for two new shares for each 
£10 ordinary share held. Under the provisions of the new 
charter, the directors have set aside $2 per acre of land sold 
as a capital reserve fund, and to which they have also 
allotted £100,000 out of profits. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 

A correspondent has asked me to furnish a short list 
of sound securities yielding 4 or 5 per cent. on a small 
capital. I presume that security of income is the main 
consideration, though, of course, safety of capital must not 
be lost sight of, and readiness of marketability for a portion 
at least of the capital is very desirable. Four 
per cent. can be secured on first-class security, but 5 per 
cent. even now is not easy to find on stocks suitable for the 
widow and the trustee. It is better to be satisfied with 
4 per cent. and safety than 5 per cent. and anxiety, be it 
ever so small. A return of 4 per cent. on Trustee security is 
given by many good colonial stocks, and as nearly all of them 
are repayable at par, ultimate capital loss is impossible, and 
one with a fairly short term to run, say fifteen or twenty years, 
cannot very well depreciate much, even if Consols come to 
a 3? per cent. yield. South Australian 4 per cent. inscribed 
stock, repayable in 1936, stands at 99 and yields just over 
4 per cent. ; and the new Union of South Africa 4 per cent. 
stock is at the same price. Higher returns are obtainable 
on the stocks of the Canadian Provinces, which possess 
advantages similar to Colonial Stocks, but are not included 
in the Trustee List. Saskatchewan 4 per cent. registered 
stock stands at 95, yielding 44 per cent. Manitoba gives 
the same return. These are Western Provinces, and their 
prices might likely drop in the event of a bad crop failure. 
Of the Eastern Provinces, Quebec 44 per cent. stock can be 
bought at 104 to yield 43 per cent., which is distinctly good. 
I would recommend the securities of few of the so-called 
cities of Western Canada, but Toronto 4 per cent. debentures 
yield nearly 44 per cent., and Montreal 44 per cent. regis- 
tered stock stands at par. For higher yields with safety, 
there are some safe securities among the Preference stocks of 
the best Trust companies. Mercantile Investment and General 
5 per cent. Preference at 107 yields 43 per cent., and has a 
very large margin behind it. For a full 5 per cent., I 
know of no better stock than Brighton Railway 6 per cent. 
Preferred Ordinary stock at 120, on which the dividend was 
covered last year by £200,000 of earnings. 

LvUcELLUM. 


The British, Foreign, and Colonial Corporation, 57, 
Bishopsgate, E.C., will shortly offer $750,000 Dominion 
Canners, Ltd., 6 per cent. First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
Bonds, to bearer, at the price of 995 per cent. The Bonds 
will be redeemed by annual purchases in the open market 
at a price not exceeding 110 per cent. and accrued interest. 
The tangible assets of the Company (excluding goodwill, 
trade-marks, &c.) are 2? times the total amount of the Bonds, 


and the annual profit is 44 times the amount required for 
interest. 
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An attractive First- Mortgage Bond 
Yielding £6:0:6 per Gent. 
With Profit on Redemption. 


POINTS in connection with the forthcoming public offer of $750,000 6 % First-Mortgage 
Sinking Fund Bonds to Bearer of the DOMINION CANNERS LIMITED (Incorporated 
under the Laws of the Dominion of Canada), 


at aG Yo per cent. 








Business. Owns 54 canning factories in Canada, where its brands of tinned vegetables, fruits, 


meats, condensed milk, etc., are household words, 


H Tangible assets (excluding goodwill, trade marks, etc.) = 23 times total amou 
, ’ *s total « nt of Bonds, 
Security. and annual profit = 44 times amount required for interest. “No more Bonds ‘may be issued 
ranking before or equal with present issue. = 


. s Bearer Bonds of $500=£102:14:10 and $1,000=£205:9:7. © 3 
Denominations. payable in sterling and dollars 1st April and Ist October at the Bank of 
Montreal, London, New York, Montreal, Toronto and Hamilton. 


. The Trustees must buy annually in open market a lar d i i 
| ge and increasing number 
Redemption. 4 on at a price not exceeding 110 per cent. and accrued interest. Every Bond 
must be paid off by Ist April, 1940. This makes for automatic rise in price, i 
of market conditions. patie eee 


Conclusion. These Bonds constitute an exceptionally safe, high-yielding investment. The issue 


is not underwritten, and the issue price is accordingly lower. Full 
terms of which applications for Bonds must be made, will be posted = entiation 0 Pihe BRITISH, 
FOREIGN & COLONIAL CORPORATION, LTD., Investment Bankers, 57, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 


























Chelfea Bank = pe ONE 
TheAriftocrat among letter-papers Daily rws 


Commends itself to those who demand 


a dignified and exclusive stationery. 
It appeals by its soft azure tone: it & ed er 
establishes itself by its delightful writing 


surface. 
Chelsea Bank has the toughness of . 
ane aaron og crispness of a new is said by advertisers to 
anknote. It is made from the finest 
linen, and is suitable for home and have the best 500,000 
foreign correspondence. Chelsea Bank h _ i . 
mangas are well and “vega 4 made ome circulation in the 
and cemented on the flap with pure . 
um arabic. Kingdom. 
shelsea Bank is made in 6 fashionable 
sizes : s : 
NOTEPAPER ENVELOPES This means that it appeals 

Albert. . 1/6 per 5 quires 1/3 per hundred to the best homes and 
a . a. »” ” He ” ” 9 

t . = ” ” ” ” ” 
Post 8vo « a. so” 2 * ° therefore must appeal to 
Larg 8 o 2/ » ” ” @ iy 
ite . es se Ql- vw - your home. 


Order through your Stationer ; 
Only Liberal daily paper 
Samples free from 


W:H:SMITH & SON obtainable throughout 
Manufacturing Stationers the United Kingdom on 
Kean St.-Kingsway:London-W-C the day of publication. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London, 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and SmoKing Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 


Bedroom Attendance and Tabie d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 


Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsley Hotel— Bookcraft, London.” 















LONDON, 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. D. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing air. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 


BELFAST. 
IMPE RIAL HOTEL. Most centrally situated. Spacious showrooms. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpEAL RESIDENCE. 
Every form of Bath. 


—— 








Sun Lounge. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE CARLTON, East Cliff. First-Class Residential Establishment. 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. Facing South. Meals at separate 
tables. Night porter. Tel. 440. 





THE QU EEN, Bath Road. ‘Biles ‘Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEW TLYN "N's S (Royal Exeter) ) Hotel. | Close pier; 1st Class; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. Ww. est Clift Gdns. From. 30/- j- week. 


RAG HALL. Board Residence. 40 bedrooms, lounge, billiards. 
Every comfort From 32/6 week. Tariff. Egerton Hine. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West ‘St., '.» Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOL E. 











H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 








BUXTON. 

HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. ’Phone 4. J. Little. 
DEAL. 

BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. S. R. Jefferson. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTE L (MacGregor’ s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, Slateford. On Craiglockhart 
Estate. 200 Visitors. Trams to City 2d. 








FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices, Tel.412. P. Rogers. 
GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 











LLANELLY. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL, 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres. 


MALVERN. =| 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. Elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &c. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


























5. 5. Were, 





PENTRE. — 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
QUEENSTOWN. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten. 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


GOLF HOTEL. _ First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
’Phone 8 Silloth. W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 














SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Luncheons, Af'n noon Te as. Tel 647. 


KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, Lift, 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., &c., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
ws Kenworthy’s.’ ag Prospectus, Manageress, 


SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 
WORCESTER. 
HARRISON” 8 VICTORIA ‘HOTEL, Broad St., Ist-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 

















Pen Points by 
The W.H.S. Pen-man 


Built for 
Service 


The W.H.S. Pen is made better than it 
need be. Every section (except the nib) 
is turned from the solid, every piece is 
fitted and adjusted with an accuracy that 
ensures satisfaction. 


The W.H.S. Pen fills automatically. Simply dip the 
pen in the ink—pull out the piston fitted in the top 
of the barrel—and the pen fills instantly, That's 
all there is to do! It is clean, quick and certain | 
No mess—no bother, 





The nib is made of 14-carat gold, tipped with iridium, and the 
care with which it is finished makes emg a pleasure. You are 
sure of service, for each pen is guaranteed for two years. 


Be certain that the pen you buy is 





4 


72 Styles to choose from i 
BUY ONE TO-DAY 3 9 











—_ ILFRACOMBE. Of your Stationer 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing sea. W. H. Smith & Son, Manufacturing Stationers, Kean Street, 
— LEEDS. Kingsway, W.C. 

HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 


LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


Clayton Square. 





Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
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TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster hs ALFRED H. ANGUS, B.3c. 


Most healthily situated, 500 feet ubove sea- level. 
Classical and Commercial Education on Public School lines, 
Modern methods. 


For illustrated prospectus apply tothe Headmaster or to the Secretary. 











MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, 


GRAVESEND. 
Heap Mistress: Miss A. A. WOODALL, M.A. 
(Sen. Op. Camb, Math. Tripos), 
A PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF FREE CHURCHMEN. 


Pupils prepared for the Universities and 
Professions, Special opportunities for 
advanced work in Music and Drawing. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
for Kindergarten and other Schools. 
New Term will commence on Thursday, Sept. 18, 1913. 








For Prospectus and all particulars, apply to the Head Mistress. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention ia paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospectus, 
address: Principal, BRACKENHURST, H1inDHEAD, HASLEMERE, R.S.O. 





ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Brook Green, Hammersmith, W. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will 
take place on WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, JULY 2nd, 
3rd and 4th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from the pay- 
ment of tuition fees—Application should be made to the High 
Mistress, at the School. The last day for the registration of candidates 
will be ‘Monday, June 23rd. 


~BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Headmaster: ArTHUR RownTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinc- 
tion in the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, 
Cantab.) 


Full particulars and copies of the Prospectus 
obtained from the Headmaster, Bootham School, York. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Scholarships Examination in July. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘* Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 


may be 














BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount CoBHAM. 


The Entrance Scholarship Examination will take place en June 
24th and 25th. Information and Prospectus from the Head 
Master (R. G. Rouru, M.A.), The School House, Bromsgrove. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Giris. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Netwp, M.A. (Viet.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application, 





Founpep 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


SURREY. 


Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Highly qualified resident Staff. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Splendid situation on the North Downs. 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 
Small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 
School inspected by Board of Education 
and University of London. 
FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 





~ APPOINTMENTS _ VACANT. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wanted, in September next. a HEAD MISTRESS for the 
Truro County Secondary School for Girls. Salary £200, rising by 








annual increments of £12 10s. to a maximum of £300. Form of 

application and further particulars, on receipt of stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope, may be obtained from the andes 
signed, to whom all applications must be sent on or before July 
5th, 1913. F. R. PASCOR, 


’ Education Department, 


County Hall, TRURO. June 12th, 1913. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
PENZANCE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted, in September next, an ASSISTANT MASTER to 
teach general subjects. Singing and Art essential. Shorthand and 
Games recommendations. Salary £120, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £10 to a maximum of £160. A higher initial salary may 
be paid to a specially suitable candidate with experience. Apply 
on or before July 9th, 1913, to the Head Master, County School 
for Boys, Penzance. 

June 13th, 1913. 


Secretary. 





Dis; pensing 


The Best ) twee lon for Women. 


Salaries up to £130. Cost moderate. 
For Particulars— 


THE SECRETARY, “The Westminster Classes.” 
Queen Anne’s Chamber's, Broadway, Westminster, &.W 


Training short. 


Dispensing 


The Best Profession for Women. 


Salaries up to £130. Training short. Cost moderate: 
For Particulars— 


THE SECRETARY, “The Westminster Classes.” 
Queen Anne’e Chamber's, Broadway, Westminster, 8.W, 


Dispensins 


The Best Profession for Women. 
Salaries up to £130. Training short. Cost moderate: 
For Particulars— 
THE SECRETARY, “The Westminster Classes.” 
Queen Anne's Chamber’ 8, Broadway, Westminster, 8.W, 








EXHIBITION. 





HE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
49th EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES, 
at 6a, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. Open Daily 10 to 6. 
_ Admission, 1s. 





THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME XII. OF THE NATION 


may be obtained free on application to 
the Man ager, 
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The Works of J. Brierley 


(‘J. B.’ of “ The Christian World”) 


N° English religious thinker and writer receives a warmer 

welcome from a wider circle of readers, or exercises a 
greater influence on contemporary religious thought, than the 
Rev. J. Brrertey, B.A. Mr. Brierley, judging from his quota- 
tions and literary references, appears to have taken all literature 
for his province; but he is no dry-as-dust scholastic. He does 
his own thinking, and draws on the Fathers, on medieval 
writers, on the modern classics, and on the novelists, poets 
and philosophers of his own time for his illustrations. Mr. 
Brierley is intensely interested in the life and thought of the 
present. He discusses the problems that arise from the point 
of view of a practical psychologist who finds in man’s inner 
consciousness a responsiveness to God, and in the streams of 
tendency the guiding hand of a Providence who is working 
with man for man’s progress towards perfection. Mr. Brierley 
believes in the infinite adaptability of the Christian religion 
to the changing needs and the changing forms of thought of 
each generation. His books set their readers thinking, and in 
countless cases they have proved the clues that have led puzzled 
and troubled readers out of the labyrinth of perplexity and 
doubt. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilttop. 3s. Gd. net. 


THE LIFE OF THE SOUL. 


“A most thoughtful and inspiring work. Its freshness and 
convincing force are most remarkable. One of the most sug- 
gestive and most hopeful works which have been produced in 
this age.”—Dundee Courier. 


THE SECRET OF LIVING. 


“The author has given several thoughtful volumes, but not 
one in which the ideal and the practical are so well blended 





and so skilfully contrasted as in the present.”—Liverpool 
Courier. 

LIFE AND THE IDEAL. 
“Has characteristics of brightness, perception, strength, and 


crispness in argument and diction entirely his own. . : 
Food for constant reference and continued thought.’ rae 
Manchester Courier. 


ASPECTS OF THE SPIRITUAL. 


“ Characterised by all his finest. qualities of literary workman- 
ship and teaching. Sanity, broadmindedness, lucidity, and 
uplift are all here. It is superfiuous to praise ‘J. B.’”— 
Christian Commonwealth. 


SIDELIGHTS ON RELIGION. 


“Delightfully optimistic, a description which sums up as a 
whole this very interesting and helpful volume. It deserves 
to be wide-spread.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 38s. 6d. 


OUR CITY OF GOD. 


“We say without hesitation that this is a most inspiring 
book.”—Westminster Gazette. 


RELIGION AND EXPERIENCE. 


“This book is quite worthy to be placed alongside Mr. 
Brierley’s best work.’—Daily News. 


THE ETERNAL RELIGION. 
Second Edition. 


“Well written and helpful.”—Times. 
“Suggestive of a wide knowledge 
Scotsman. 


THE COMMON LIFE. 


“Fluent, but thoughtful, essays on many aspects of life, 
written from a Christian standpoint—‘Life’s Positives,’ 
*‘ Summits,’ ‘Rest and Unrest,’ &c.’’—Times. 


PROBLEMS OF LIVING. Third Edition. 


“Get the book at once and enjoy it.”—Outlook. 
“The beautiful and charming essays.’—Hibbert Journal. 


OURSELVES and the UNIVERSE. 
Studies in Life and Religion. Eighth Edition. 


“We have not for a long time read a brighter, cheerier, or 
wiser book.”—Daily News. 


STUDIES OF THE SOUL. Ninth Edition. 


“There is a delicate truth and fragrance, a note of real 
experience, in the essays that make them delightful reading.” 
—Mrs, HUMPHRY WARD. 





and scholarship.”— 





JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14, Fleet Street, London. 








The 
Premier Religious Weekly Newspaper 
(Estd. 1857) 
The Christian World 


Every Thursday One Penny 


The World's News, Religious, Political, 


Social, Literature, Travel, Fiction, etc. 


In view of the manner in which it reports all religious 
activities and matters of general interest, The Christian 
World belongs to a class entirely its own. News of ail 
matters of religious and every-day interest is given in pithy, 
entertaining style, summarised in such a manner as will 
appeal to all. Parliamentary news is contributed by a 
Member of the House, who is one of the most brilliant of 
journalists ; articles and short stories are the work of popular 
writers, whilst the serial story is by a leading novelist. 
These are but a few of the many attractive features which 
have made The Christian World the ideal weekly news- 


paper. 
Annual Subscription in the United Kingdom, 6/6; Abroad, 8/8. 





Ladies wishing to engage Governesses; House- 
keepers in need of reliable Domestic Servants, etc., 
or those desiring to purchase or dispose of Properties, 
should advertise in The Christian World, which 
is acknowledged to be the best medium for these 
Advertisements. 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


Single Insertion. 


Situations Wanted, 3 lines and under - - 
Wanting Servants or Assistants, 3 lines and under 
Every additional line - - - - - 
Board and Residence, 3 lines and under - - - 
Every additional line - - - 
All other Advertisements, 4 lines and under - 7 
Every Additional line - - 
Notices of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 6 lines - 
Every Additional line - - - - 
(A line averages eight words.) 
Advertisements, accompanied by Postal Order, payable to JAMES 
CLARKE & CO., must be received by 12 o’clock mid-day, on 
Wednesday, to appear the same week. 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14, Fleet Street, London. 


Cwomowoww® 
ARSOAAMaO™ 











The best Sermons of leading Preachers of all 
Denominations are to be found week by week in 


Christian World Pulpit 


Every Wednesday, 1d, Monthly (26th), 6d. 


The Christian World Pulpit has now been in existence 
well over forty years. Its steadily increasing influence in the 
Church of England and amongst all Nonconformist denomina- 
tions points to the conclusion that this popular journal 
continues to maintain its unique position amongst the 
Christian literature of the day. The American Pulpit is 
represented by its best-known men. 

The endeavour is to give the best possible representation of 
the outstanding preachers, of all denominations, without favour 
and without prejudice. 

Annual Subscription, 6s. 6d. 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14, Fleet Street, London. 
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